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If Worse Comes to Worst or ‘Times 


are Getting Harder and Harder 
By Charlotte Matson * 


Three girls and a boy are waiting in a 
huddle. Each has a newspaper, old 
magazines, and various other packages 
under the arm. The characters are 
Gladys, Jane, and Susie—who should 
look tt, or very decidedly not. The boy 
is Henry. They are all very much 
bundled up and very shabby. 


Grapys: I wish Miss Take would hurry. 
She’s always late—but just let her 
catch us being late once! 

JANE: Yes, but you see she doesn’t get 
thru her work at the restaurant un- 
til so late she couldn’t get here any 
earlier. 

Susie: Well, if you hadn’t lost the other 
key to the library we wouldn’t have 
to wait for her to let us in. 

Henry: My chum—he works at Other 
Branch, you know, says that his li- 
brarian told him that back in 1930 
every person who worked at the 
branch had a key. 

JANE: I’ve heard about that, too. Sounds 
like the stories about having a fire 
all winter and Santa Claus and all 
those other old yarns. 

Miss Take bustles up to a chorus of 
greetings that try to be enthustastic, with 
a cheerful: 

Good morning, boys and girls. I am 
sorry I am so late. 


She unlocks the door and they troop in. 


They take off only their hats. Miss Take 

looks at the thermometer. 

Miss TAKE: 50. Well that settles it. The 
rule is that we can’t start a fire until 
it goes down to 43. I wouldn’t take 
my galoshes off if I were you, girls. 
Perhaps Henry can find us some 
kindling wood out in the alley when 
he gets the sweeping done, and we 
can have a fire in the grate. Get at 
your sweeping, Henry. You know 
you have all those books to shelve. 
And get a pail of water while you 
are out. Such a nuisance. I wish 
we hadn’t had the water turned off. 

Telephone rings: . 


Miss Take: Library. No we don’t open 
until three o’clock. Yes, we close at 
five. Oh, yes, we used to, but that 
was before they cut our budget. 
Sorry, perhaps if you went to see 
the Board of Oh, dear, she 
hung up. Well it wouldn’t have 
made much difference. 

Gladys has dumped the contents of the 

waste-basket on the floor and is salvag- 

ing the stuff that is in it. She sorts it 
into piles, and holds up some very dirty 
cards. 

Giapys: Look, Miss Take, isn’t this 
fine. All these cards can be erased 
and used again. 





* Franklin Branch, Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library. 
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Miss Take pounces on a very tiny pencil 
and looks at it disapprovingly. 
Miss TAKE: Tut, Tut! Who could have 
thrown away that perfectly good 
pencil? I suppose Henry did. Some- 
times he just doesn’t use any judg- 

ment at all. 

Susie has been collecting all the news- 
papers and magazines the staff brought 
with them. 

Susie: Did you bring the Journal, Jane? 
JaNnE: Oh, dear, I forgot it. I had it all 

laid out, too. 

Miss Take: Don’t worry dear. Most 
people who want to read the papers 
bring their own from home, anyway. 
Have you fixed the pencils, Jane? 

Jane takes out a ruler and a box of new 

pencils. 

Miss TAKE: Now cut those up very 
carefully so they will go just as far 
as possible. We must make them 
last, you know. 

Giapys: Don’t you think the one inch 
length is the most economical? 
Hardly anyone wants to use them 
then and they last much longer. 

Telephone rings: 

Miss Take: Any Branch. No we are 
open only Wednesday and Friday 
evenings and then by special ap- 
pointment. Send in your application 
to the Main Office and they will let 
you know when you may come. 
You’re welcome. 

Gladys, have you fixed the date stamp? 
Whose turn is it to use it today? 
(Looks at a schedule on the wall) 

Jane: Well, I had it yesterday. 

Susie: I haven’t had a chance at it for 
a week. I think I might use it once 
in a while. 

Miss Take: Dear, dear, if we only 
could have another one. Why I can 
remember when every one on the 
staff had a stamp to use. 

Henry (leaning on a most dilapidated 
broom): Gosh, Miss Take, did they, 
really? 

Guiapys: Miss Take, where did you put 
the needle and thread? Some of 
these books just must be mended be- 
fore they can go out again. 

Jane: I read in the Witson BULLETIN 
about a splendid scheme some li- 
brary in the west has thot up to help 
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out its book budget. They cut up 
their books to make more. It 
sounded like a wonderful idea. Why, 
a three hundred page book would 
make three hundred-page books or 
even six fifty-page books. There’s 
practically no limit to what you 
could do. 

Miss Take: Yes, I read that too, and 
I’ve been thinking a great deal about 
it, but I’m not so sure. I rather 
hate to do it. Some of our patrons 
might not like it and I am afraid it 
would spoil the looks of the books. 

Telephone rings: 

Miss Take: Any Branch. I am so 
sorry. Our directory isn’t very new. 
You see we all have to take our turn 
at getting the new one and there are 
ten branches. Our turn will be year 
after next. The copy we have is 
1924. I suppose that wouldn’t be 
much use to you. People move so 
often these days. 

JANE: Isn’t the telephone a nuisance? 

Miss TAKE: Yes, it is at times, but we 
aren’t going to be bothered with ours 
much longer. The Office called 
yesterday to say that all library tele 
phones would be taken out on the 
first. Of course we can always use 
the one in the filling station. 

Jane who has been carefully cutting pen 
cils snaps the ruler in two. The entire 
staff exclaims in horror. 

JANE: Goodness, there goes the ruler! 
Not much wonder—it was a sou- 
venir from the World’s Fair. But 
whatever shall we do without it. 

Miss Take: I am sure I don’t know. 
We can’t order a new ruler until 
August and here it is only December. 
Perhaps one of you could bring one 
from home. 

Henry: Say Miss Take I have an idea. 
My chum John—he works at Other 
Branch, you know, says they are 
training inch worms so they can use 
them for rulers. You’d be surprised 
to see how quickly they learn— 
clever little fellows. Couldn’t we do 
that? I know where I can get some 
dandy inch worms, just for carrying 
them home. 


Miss TaKE: Not a bad idea, Henry, not 
a bad idea at all. I’ll think about it. 
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By the way the office called to say 
that this is our month to feed the 
snakes in the museum. We are to 
bring mice from home. 

Giapys: Mice! Mice from home. Say, 
what do they think? Where do they 
expect us to get mice? If they think 
we have anything left over to feed 
mice on with our salary 

Miss Take: Now, Gladys. I don’t like 
to hear you talk like that. You 
knew when you entered the profes- 
sion—surely you were taught at 
Library School that you entered the 
library world not for filthy lucre 
but for the love of humanity. Surely 
you can’t let yourself be disturbed 
by the thot of mere money. 

Henry (muttering): Mere is good. I 
wish the delivery would come. 
Miss Take: That’s so. This is the day 
for the monthly delivery, isn’t it. Is 

the box ready? 

Henry drags it out—-a most disreputable 
old box, falling to pieces. 
Jane: That will never hold together. 

Isn’t there some string? 

Griapys: No one has brought in any for 
weeks. 

Henry: I know. I'll just pull out some 
of the electric wires and use them. 
Since the company turned off the 
electricity we don’t need the wires. 
Gee, that delivery man is getting 
slower and slower. 

Miss Take: You must be patient, 
Henry. He’s not so young as he 
was once, and since the truck wore 
out it takes him a long time to get 
around. There, I think I hear him. 
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There is a rattling and a decrepit 
bewhiskered old man comes laboring in 
with a vehicle—baggage truck, express 
wagon, or wheelbarrow—piled high with 
boxes. He pants, wipes his brow and 
says: “This gets harder every day,” 
changes his load and goes away. 

Miss Take unpacks the box. 

Takes out: 


1. A bottle of bluemg. Reads the direc- 
tions. 

Diluted with one gallon of water 

makes excellent ink. Humph! 

A fine time to be sending us that 

when our pens are all worn out! 


2. A box of cards, very dirty. 
Fine, they've been used on only 
one side. Aren’t we lucky? 

3. A bundle of rags—as absurd as possi- 
ble. 

Here are your dusters, Gladys. 

At any rate they are clean. 
ragged envelope from which she 
takes various things, among them 
a package of very much used en- 
velopes. “Here are some almost 
new envelopes,” and a note which 
she reads, “No, Henry, they say you 
can’t have another new mop this 
year. Ask your mother to let you 
bring one from home. She has 
only one? Don’t be unreasonable, 
Henry. Surely she doesn’t need to 
use it every day.” 
At intervals she has been taking 
out very, very ragged books and 
finally she cries wildly “Oh girls, 
girls, look, look. See what we have. 
At last, at last—a new book!” 


Another Scotch Joke? 


It seems, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch, that fineless week at the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Public Library re- 
sulted in the return by one John Mackin- 
tosh of a book, The Story of Scotland, 
which was thirty-eight years overdue. 
The canny borrower, who had been bid- 


ing his time since 1894, by taking ad- 
vantage of the seven-day moratorium on 
fines saved $290, the amount due on the 
book, which had originally cost the li- 
brary 65 cents in 1890. The book was 
returned by mail. 








The Storage of Maps 
By Elizabeth M. Richards * 


PECIAL provision was made for stor- 

age space for the teaching equipment 
of the History Department, when a new 
wing was added to the recitation build- 
ing of Flora Stone Mather College of 
Western Reserve University. A room 
near the classrooms and offices of the de- 
partment twenty-four by eleven feet, 
having a maximum amount of wall 
space, since it has no outside windows, 
was assigned for this purpose. Two 
sides of the room and about a third of 
another side have book shelves the full 
height of the room. This leaves sixteen 
feet of the third side and all of the 
fourth side free for maps. 

The college has a collection of several 
hundred maps, the majority belonging to 
the History Department. It was desir- 
able to have some kind of a system which 
would give the location of any map in 
a minimum amount of time, and for this 
reason the plan described below was 
adopted. Formerly maps not in use were 
stored in the various offices of the de- 
partment. This had not proved satis- 
factory, because there was no fixed loca- 
tion for each map and no way of telling 
where it was, if not found in any of the 
offices. 


Small Maps 


The small maps, ranging in size from 
thirty-two inches to forty-two inches in 
length, were the ones which had been 
the most elusive. These maps are all 
mounted on spring roller boards and 
have dust proof covers. The walls of the 
storage space are ceiled and into them 
were screwed clipped screw eyes to ac- 
commodate these maps in their respec- 
tive series. This was done in chrono- 
logical order beginning with the Breasted 
ancient history series and coming down 
to the Hart-Bolton American history 
series. Most of these series are num- 
bered in such a way that they fall into 
chronological order if arranged by these 
numbers. 

While most of these maps come with 
paper labels on their wooden rollers, we 





MAPS IN THE STORAGE ROOM 


Note the labels and catalog 
cards on the left 


decided after considerable experimenting 
to re-label them in order to have them 
uniform. After trying out various kinds 
of material for labels we used the ordin 
ary brown Kraft paper which comes in 
rolls. The labels themselves are five 
inches in length and the width of the 
paper an inch and one-half. An as- 
sistant, with Art School training, printed 
the labels, giving full information as to 
the title, series, the period covered, and 
the number in the series. In some cases 
for purposes of identification the firm 
issuing the map or the editors was also 
included. On account of the glazed sur- 
face of the dust proof coverings we put 
these labels on with glue. In a few cases 
we have had to replace them so that if 


* Librarian, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MAPS IN THE CLASSROOM 
Large map above; small maps below 





we were doing it again, we should prob- 
ably try ammonia for removing the 
finish before putting the labels on. 

For each map a catalog card was typed 
with the hole at the top, giving the same 
information as was included on the 
labels. These hang on the left hand 
hooks behind the maps and when a map 
is taken to a classroom the number of 
the classroom is written on this card. 
With this method if a map is not on its 
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own hooks it is possible to tell in which 
classroom it may be found. 

It may be of interest to add that each 
classroom has a metal rail at the top of 
the blackboard with sliding hooks so that 
these small maps may be put up with 
a minimum amount of effort. This rail- 
ing costs about twenty cents a foot and 
the holders ten cents a piece. 


Large Maps 

As for the large maps, the classrooms 
in the new wing were assigned in such 
a way that it is possible to consider their 
location fixed. That is to say, all Eng- 
lish history classes are assigned to one 
room, ancient history to another and 
modern history to another. Each room 
is equipped with an overhead rack hold- 
ing a minimum of six eight foot rollers, 
which number may be doubled by the 
addition of extra fixtures. At present 
one classroom has a double frame so 
that two large maps may be displayed 
at one time for purposes of comparison, 
and it is planned to add other frames in 
the other classrooms if members of the 
department think it desirable. All of our 
maps are cataloged and the shelflist in- 
dicates the location of these large maps. 
The space over the small maps in the 
storage room is utilized to store maps of 
this type which are used only occasion- 
ally. 

This system is probably in no way 
unique ; however, it has saved the library 
many hours of searching for maps and 
it seems to appeal to the History De- 
partment. Our only regret is that it 
applies only to one department and that 
the maps of the other departments are 
still free to roam. 


Ask Librarians Anything 


All sorts of questions come to the li- 
brarian’s desk. Sometimes the same 
question pops up time and again, and 
in such cases the far-sighted librarian 
has the answer ready in her special files 
for immediate reference when the oc- 
casion inevitably rises. The inquiries are 
as varied as life itself. 

The Witson BULLETIN will be happy 
to receive from librarians the most popu- 


lar or interesting of these questions . . 
accompanied by the correct answers. The 
publication of these questions and 
answers in the BULLETIN will make the 
information . . . sometimes unique and 
fortuitously discovered . . . available to 
all librarians. Perhaps they can later be 
collected into book form and so become 
a permanent source of easy reference on 
the librarian’s desk and in the reference 
room. 








A New Decimal Classification for 


“Literature” and for “History and Travel” 
By Thomas S. Dabagh 


T would seem to be axiomatic that the 

arrangement of books in a purely 
closed-shelf library may be more or less 
arbitrary according to the convenience or 
desires of the administration, but that the 
open-shelf library must have its material 
arranged in accordance with the desires 
and expectations of its clientele if maxi- 
mum usefulness is to be secured. 

The New Decimal Classification here 
suggested for Literature and for History 
and Travel, should be of special interest 
to open-shelf libraries which serve the 
general public, as it is designed to meet 
what appear to be the needs and desires 
of that group. Other libraries, however, 
also may find the N.D.C. arrangements 
of value in solving special problems or 
in providing more suitable groupings. 

Altho the new notations fit into and 
resemble the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion notations—that being an important 
feature of the scheme—no confusion 
whatever should result, as it is always 
apparent at a glance whether the Dewey 
D.C. or the N.D.C. is being used. The 
difference is even more obvious than that 
of two frescoes with the same or similar 
figures but totally different groupings. 


Literature 


Whatever may have been the situation 
in 1876, when Melvil Dewey first pub- 
lished his Decimal Classification, libra- 
rians should realize that today the users 
of general public libraries are interested 
primarily in literary forms, and only 
secondarily in national origins. The 
nation-wide classification practice of 
booksellers is significant evidence of the 
fact that it is a novel, a play, or poetry 
or essays which the modern reader 
seeks; not English, French, or German 
literature. This may be less true in the 
case of Greek and Latin literature, and 
maybe of Russian and a few minor lan- 
guages, but it is safe to say that such 
material, too, would have a much larger 
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audience if it were distributed according 
to form. The present grouping in the 
Dewey D.C. literature class _ really 
hinders the efficient use of open-shelf 
libraries serving the general public. 

An entire regrouping of the literature 
class according to form appears to be 
advisable wherever it can be secured 
without excessive cost. A satisfactory 
notation system for such a regrouping 
is secured, and the value of indicating 
national origins retained, simply by put- 
ting form numbers in second place in 
the Dewey D.C. 800 notation, so that 810 
becomes Poetry instead of American 
Literature as in the Dewey D.C., and 
820 becomes Drama instead of English 
Literature, and so on. National group- 
ings follow in each form class. A Form 
and Language Table is appended, show- 
ing how the new notations work out. 
Important changes in form numbers are 
included, to secure better sequences. 

Curiously enough, altho many have 
criticized the Dewey D.C. 800 class, this 
simple but completely effective device 
seems not to have been suggested hither- 
to. Mr. A. J. Hawkes, in an article 
entitled “Suggestions toward a construc- 
tional revision of the Decimal classifi- 
cation” (The Librarian. 2:5-8, 43-6, 
83-7, 247-9; reprinted 11911) as no. 1 of 
the Librarian series), strongly recom- 
mended a regrouping by form, but his 
scheme involved other less desirable 
changes, and his notation system was un- 
satisfactory, perhaps chiefly in that he 
failed to make good use of classes 820- 
899, which he devoted to literature 
printed in foreign languages, reserving 
only 810-819 for literature printed in 
English, including translations. The 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
New Jersey, uses a system similar to that 
of Mr. Hawkes, with 820-829 for the 
material in English (see A.L.A. Survey, 
v.2, p.29). Such an arrangement, how- 
ever, apart from not making full use of 
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an important section of available nota- 
tions, would appear to make confusion 
worse confounded, inasmuch as foreign 
language books other than literature 
would be separated from the literature 
group, and collaterally, a block of books 
in foreign languages would be placed in 
the midst of books in English. The bet- 
ter method of separating books in for- 
eign languages from books in English 
would seem to be that of using a letter, 
preceding the regular notation, to indi- 
cate the language, and grouping the 
books accordingly in an independent se- 
quence. But if for any reason literature 
in foreign and ancient languages must 
be kept next to literature in English, 
classes 892-899 of the N.D.C. would 
provide perfectly for the arrangement. 
The notations would be built up in this 
way: 8 for Literature, 9 for Foreign 
language books, then the Language num- 
ber, then the Form number, and finally 
the National origin number. For ex- 
ample: a French play in French would 
be 894.24, but a French play in Russian 
would be 899.1724. 

It should be observed that the N.D.C. 
form sequence differs from that of the 
Dewey D.C. to secure a more convenient 
arrangement of form classes, but the 
notations of four form-language classes 
remain exactly as they are in the Dewey 
D.C., viz.: 811, 822, 844, 877, altho of 
course the meanings of the second and 
third figures are transposed. Classes 
800-809 stand practically unaltered; but 
808. 1-.7 are dropped, the material being 
provided for in the form classes; and 
the subdivisions of 808.8 and of 809 are 
changed from form to national, corre- 
sponding to the change from national to 
form in the body of the 800 class. 

Dewey D.C. period and author sub- 
divisions are not disturbed by the N.D.C. 
However, when these are used for a 
main language, an additional figure, 9, 
will have to be inserted (it is not indi- 
cated in the Table given herewith) after 
the decimal in the form notations of the 
minor language, i.e. a language which is 
in the present Dewey D.C. 829, 839, etc., 
class. Otherwise, of course, the period 
subdivision .9 of the main language will 
conflict with the notation for the minor 
language. It is suggested, however, that 
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period and author subdivisions (except 
822.3 for works by Shakespeare, and 
822.33 for works about him) are pedan- 
tical in an open-shelf library serving the 
general public. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment in each form-language group meets 
all reasonable requirements and is most 
efficient for general use. 

Special attention is called to the N.D.C. 
fiction class (880). It is urged that un- 
der the N.D.C. arrangement fiction could 
well be included in the classified group 
instead of being made an independent 
group as is the practice in many libraries. 
The subdivision by national origin should 
prove very useful and interesting to the 
public, and it should not complicate ad- 
ministration to any appreciable extent. 

Author sets which are not predomin- 
antly of one form are probably best 
classed with the mixed-form collections 
(N.D.C. 808.81-.89), tho of course a 
complete N.D.C. class, 891-899, could be 
devoted to such sets if not used for 
books in foreign languages as indicated 
above. 

The two N.D.C. tables given below 
cover the entire Dewey D.C. Literature 
(800) class, but to save space many of 
the minor languages are not listed, their 
notations being easily constructed from 
the examples given, i.e. by following the 
simple rule of removing the form num- 
ber from the Dewey D.C. notation, and 
inserting the N.D.C. form number in 
second place, immediately after the Lit- 
erature 8. Canadian literature has been 
given a special place between American 
and English Literature, as a suggested 
substitute for the rather unsatisfactory 
treatment proposed in the Dewey D.C.; 
and Irish, Scotch, and Welsh literature 
have been given numbers as subdivisions 
of English literature. It must be under- 
stood, of course, that the General Table 
provides subdivisions for the Form and 
Language Table. 


History and Travel 


As in the case of the Dewey D.C. 800 
class, there has been much criticism 
but little attempt to provide a practical 
revision of the 900 class. 

The obvious faults of the 900 class, of 
course, are the separate sequences for 
the travel and history materials, and the 
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failure to provide a general class for each 
country or locality. In addition, there is 
a scattering in subject classes of certain 
materials which are in fact of greater 
interest from the point of view of coun- 
tries or localities than from the point of 
view of subjects, at least to the general 
public. 

It is suggested that a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem can be secured 
simply by establishing a new group of 
divisions to be used with the geographic 
and period divisions now provided by the 
Dewey D.C. in classes 930-999. The new 
group would be a Subject Divisions 
group, and would be a secondary classi- 
fication, the Geographic Divisions being 
the basic or primary classification. The 
Period Divisions would then become a 
tertiary classification, and could be ap- 
plied to each Subject Division as desired. 
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The suggested new Subject Divisions 
group is set out in full in the table given 
below. As indicated in the table, the 
N.D.C. group affects certain classes of 
the Dewey D.C., and appropriate notes 
should be made in the Dewey D.C. tables 
and Index if the new arrangement is 
adopted. It should also be noticed that a 
zero (0) will have to be used with each 
Subject Division notation whenever the 
Geographic Division to which it is ap- 
pended has subdivisions, in order to 
avoid conflict with those subdivisions. A 
glance at the examples for Ulster, 
France, or New York (state) should 
make this clear. 

There is of course room for disagree- 
ment as to the scope and arrangement of 
the material in the N.D.C. Subject Divi- 
sions, but it is believed that the suggested 
group offered herewith will best suit the 
needs and desires of the general public. 


N.D.C. TABLE FOR HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


General History, as in Dewey D.C. 
General Travel, etc., as in Dewey D.C. 
General Antiquities tsee below for antiquities of special 


General Biography, etc. (Biography having greater subject 


than biographical interest should go with the subject,— 
see below, e.g., for biographical history. Libraries which 
are not interested in the Dewey D.C. classification of 
biography by professions may find the following grouping 


922 Dictionaries of Biography 

924 Collective Biography 

926 Individual Biography 

9290 Genealogy and Heraldry, as in Dewey D.C., re- 
serving the other notations for possible future expansion. 


900-909 
Q10-912 
O13 

countries) 
914-919 Reserve for future expansion) 
920-929 

useful : 

930-999 


Dewey D.C. classes 
affected 
312-319 
930-999 I 

920.03-.09 3923 


Geographic Divisions, as in Dewey D.C., together with: 
A. Subject Divisions 
twithout further notation) 
General; yearbooks and statistics. 
General History 
2 Biographical history, kings and rulers, court and cour- 


tiers titems of greater interest as history than as 
biography: but note that biographies involving other 
special subjects within the scope of the Subject Divi- 
sions group go with the subject, e.g. military biog- 
raphies in 3) 


355-48 3359 392% 
327 ;923 
342 3923 


309 5330.9 :923 
913-919 5923 


ona MNP w 


913-919 
913-919 


Military and Naval history 

Diplomatic history, foreign relations 

Constitutional history, politics and government but not 
administration as such) 

Economic history, social conditions 

Social life and custom, civilization, culture, intellectual 
life, national characteristics 

Travel, description, geography, discovery and explora- 
tion, antiquities, boundaries, topography 


9 Guide books, directories 
B. Period Divisions, as in Dewey D.C., but omitting the o in 


the notation. 
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EXAMPLES OF N.D.C. NOTATIONS FOR HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Europe 
940.1 General history 
II Medieval 
118 Crusades 
12 Modern 
13 World War 
940.6 Economic history 
940.8 Travel 
940.9 Guide books 
Ireland 
941.5 General 
941.51 History 
516 Stuarts 
941.57 Social life 
576 Stuarts 
941.58 Travel 
586 Stuarts 
941.59 Guide books 
Ulster 
041.6 General 
941.601 History 
6016 Stuarts 
941.607 Social life 
941.608 Travel 
6086 Stuarts 
041.609 Guide books 
Armagh 
941.66 General 
941.661 History 
France 
044 General 
044.01 History 
017 2d Empire 
044.08 Travel 
.087 2d Empire 


Brittany 
044.1 General 
Paris 
044.36 General 
944.361 History 
3614 Revolution 
944.367 Social life 
3677 2d Empire 
944.368 Description 
944.369 Guide books 


United States 


973 General 

973.1 General History 
AI Discovery 
191 20th Century 

973.8 Travel 
81 Discovery 
891 20th Century 

New York (State) 

074.7 General 

974.701 History 

974.707. Social life 

974.708 Travel 

974.709 Guide books 


New York (City) 


974.71 General 
974.711 History 
974.717. Social life 
974.718 Description 
974.719 Guide books 


Editorial Note 


Thomas S. Dabagh, whose proposals 
for a New Decimal Classification for 
Literature and for History and Travel 
are printed above, is a library school 
graduate who has made a special study 
of classification. A varied experience of 
several years in open shelf libraries has 
given him an unusually close contact 
with the public and its preferences as to 
book arrangement. He is the author of 
the Mnemonic Classification for Law 
Libraries, published in the April 1929 
Law Library Journal. At present a re- 
search assistant for the State of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Dabagh has spent some five 


years as general assistant in a medium 
size public library, another five years as 
assistant in a law library, and a year and 
a half as organizer and cataloger of a 
small general library. 

The manuscript published in this issue 
has been examined by the professor of 
classification in one of our leading li- 
brary schools and found to be constructed 
in accordance with accepted classification 
principles. 

The Editor of the Witson BULLETIN 
will welcome comment on Mr. Dabagh’s 
proposals. 














Babel and the Loan Assistant 
By Mary B. McLellan * 


ORTUNATELY the large 

public libraries in our coun- 
try have on their staffs persons 
of foreign. birth or parentage 
who are useful in selecting, 
cataloging and distributing for- 
eign language books to patrons. 
The foreign staff of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, boast- 
ing an ancestry of Armenian, 
Bulgarian, French, German, 
Russian, and Swedish progeni- 
tors, is familiar with a fairly 
wide range of languages. New 
York and Boston have their 
Miss Sansone, Miss Goldstein 
and others similarly qualified, 
but the small and medium size 
libraries often are not as fortu- 
nate. 

If these serve a community 
which has a large proportion of 
the foreign element, they are 
quite likely to have foreign lan- 
guage books in their collection 
which have been selected and 
cataloged by one or two per- 
sons having some skill in this respect. 
But these persons cannot be omnipresent 
and the brunt of service to new Ameri- 
cans falls on the loan assistants. How 
they, often with an elementary knowl- 
edge of only one or two languages, can 
give efficient service in this kind of work, 
presents a problem, about which a few 
suggestions are offered in this article. 


Open shelves do not solve the diffi- 
culty, because often children who can 
read nothing but English are sent to get 
books for their European born parents. 
“Please give me a book in Polish for 
my mother,” says Rosa Reznisky. The 
loan assistant, who doesn’t know the 
class number of Polish literature, finds 
in the index to Dewey that it is 891.85. 
On the shelves no books can be found 
having this number, nor is it in the shelf 
list. Therefore she selects a book num- 





JEWISH BOOK WEEK EXHIBIT 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 


“Jewish Book Week observance always creates a 
great deal of interest among the pupils, for they are 
usually surprised to learn that so many of their 
favorite authors belong to the Jewish race. 
seventy per cent of the pupils themselves are Jews. 
The library displayed on the bulletin board portraits 
and clippings pertaining to Jews in all fields of 
work. A portfolio on the table contained mounted 
clippings and portraits too numerous to go on the 
bulletin board. Books by and about Jews were dis- 
played on the table with pictures of Jewish char- 
acters in books, e.g. Rebecca in Ivanhoe.”—Mary P. 


About 


Farr, Librarian. 


bered 891.8, which, by the way, is the 
number for 7 other languages besides 
Polish. In a few days, Rosa, with an 
aggrieved air, returns the book to 
another assistant and says, “My mother 
wanted a book in Polish. She says this 
book isn’t Polish and she can’t read it.” 
Rosa doesn’t seem to want to take any 
second chance and goes away without 
any book. 


More Difficulties 


The assistant reports the matter to the 
cataloger who thinks that there are now 
enough books in foreign languages to 
give each language a distinctive number. 
After considerable work in changing 
numbers on books, book shelf and cata- 
log cards, all literature in Polish is num- 
bered 891.85. Then Bronislaus Tartaro- 
wicz comes in and wants a story in 


*In charge of Inter-racial Service, Hartford Public Library, Hartford, Conn. 
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Polish for his father. The assistant finds 
that all Polish literature has the number 
of 891.85 without any distinction as to 
form, so that she doesn’t know which is 
fiction. However, she looks for books 
by the novelists Sienkiewicz and Rey- 
mont, but none are in. She chooses as 
best she can and gives the boy a book. 
Within a short time back comes Broni- 
slaus with looks of recrimination on his 
face and says to still another assistant, 
‘““My father wanted a story in Polish and 
the lady sent him a history. He says he 
don’t want to read Polish history; he 
wants to forget it.” This difficulty is 
reported to the cataloger who this time 
happens to be in, and she selects a Polish 
novel for the boy. 

Then the cataloger decides to separate 
each literature in the 890’s into fiction 
and non-fiction, making Polish non- 
fiction 891.85, and Polish fiction 891.853 ; 
Lithuanian non-fiction 891.92 and fiction 
891.923, etc. Thus the first aid in satis- 
fying Babel can come from the catalog 
department in so classifying literatures 
that each shall have a distinctive number 
and that this number shall be carried out 
one place further for fiction than for 
non-fiction, so that they may be segre- 
gated on the shelves. 

Further assistance can come from the 
catalog department for books in our 
own alphabet (the Roman alphabet) by 
putting on the author card, shelf card 
and title page of each book the English 
translation of the title. Russian, Ukran- 
ian, Bulgarian, and Serbian are in the 
Cyrillic alphabet, and Armenian, modern 
Greek, and Yiddish also have alphabets 
of their own. For books in these alpha- 
bets, in addition to the English transla- 
tion of the titles, the transliteration into 
our own alphabet of both authors and 
titles should be put on shelf and author 
cards, and on title pages, otherwise the 
assistant may not be able to find even 
such important books as Asch’s Mother 
or Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina in their 
original languages. 

Another aid to the-loan assistant is 
posting in the foreign language section 
an alphabetic key to the Dewey numbers 
of foreign literatures, with explanatory 
notes like the following; 
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MODERN FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Arabic .... 892.7 Latvian or . 
Armenian . 891.54 Lettish 891.93 
Bohemian . 891.86 Lithuanian . 891.92 
Bulgarian . 891.81 Little 
Croatian .. 891.83 Russian . 801.70 
Czech ..... 891.86 Magyar ... 804.511 
Danish .... 839.81 Norwegian . 839.82 
Dutch . 830.31 Polish ..... 801.85 
Finnish ... 804.541 Portugese . 869 
Flemish ... Rumanian . 859 
(Belgium) 839.32 Russian ... 891.7 
French .... 840 Ruthenian . 891.70 
German 830 Serbian ... 891.82 
5 Slovakian . 891.872 
Greek, ..... Slovenian . 801.84 
modern ... 889 Spanish ... 860 
Hebrew ... 802.4 Swedish ... 830.7 
Hungarian . 804.511 Ukrainian . 801.79 
IRR Ss 60% 850 Yiddish ... 8092.47 


If the O in the numbers for German, 
French, Italian and Spanish is replaced by 
1,2,3,4,5,0,7, or 8, these numbers indicate 
poetry, drama, fiction, essays, oratory, letters, 
humor, and miscellany, respectively, in each 
of these languages. The figure 3 annexed to 
the numbers for any of the other languages 
means fiction. For instance, 839.7 is used for 
any form of Swedish literature except fiction, 
and 839.73 is used for Swedish fiction. 

Synonymous terms: Bohemian and Czech; 
Little Russian, Ruthenian and Ukrainian; 
Hungarian and Magyar. 

Similar languages: Czech and Slovakian; 
Danish and Norwegian; Portugese and Span- 
ish; Russian and Ukrainian; Italian and 
Rumanian; Yiddish and Hebrew. (Hebrew 
is still used enough to include it in the living 
languages. ) 

With the exception of three, all of the above 
languages are European. 


Satisfaction to foreign born patrons 
is furthered by giving proper attention 
to the replacement of missing and worn 
out books. If the last copy of Quo Vadis 
in Polish, its original language, wears 
out, it should be replaced at once. 
Otherwise, a murmur of disapproval will 
come from some Pole when he finds that 
perhaps the library has it in English, 
German and Italian, but not in Polish. 
If Asch’s Mother, first written in Yid 
dish, is available in English and Danish, 
only, some Jew is apt to go away dis- 
gusted, believing that if the Library has 
it in any language besides English, it 
should be in Yiddish. The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse, available in Eng- 
lish, French and Italian only, may some 
day evince fireworks from a Spaniard, 
who wants to read it in his own and its 
original language. Thus it is important 
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for all on the staff to cooperate to help 
the loan assistant give new Americans 
good service, because on her falls the 
brunt of disapproval when things go 
wrong. 

Moreover all of the newcomers to our 
shores are literate, and some of them 
proficient in the use of several languages. 
Our desire for service to them should 
not be rendered ridiculous by our lack 
of knowledge. If the loan assistant does 
not know several foreign languages, she 
should at least know enough about them 
to give fairly intelligent service. 


Information About Languages 


Further information about languages 
can be obtained from the Dictionary Of 
Races Or Peoples, issued by the United 
States Immigration Commission in 1911. 
Since this is out of date for countries, 
it should be supplemented by an article 
in the Witson BuLtetin of December, 


Libraries 


Jast, L. Stantey. Libraries and living: es- 
says and addresses of a public librarian. 
1os. 6d. Grafton & Co. London. 


This volume by the former chief librarian 
of the Manchester (England) Public Libraries 
is made up of some thirty miscellaneous 
papers and addresses of varying length and 
of varying interest and value. 

Tho they reflect the author’s professional 
interests and many of them his keen-minded, 
rather aggressive personality, the papers are 
of three different types and are so grouped. 
The first group is made up of papers on 
strictly library questions, tho they cover such 
widely . varying subjects as Libraries and 
Civilization, Children’s Libraries, Technical 
Libraries, and Library Buildings. The second 
group deals with the general subjects dearest 
to the heart of the true librarian, books and 
their reading. The final section is made up of 
articles on a diversity of subjects from Love 
and lovers in Shakespeare to a tirade against 
Vegetarianism. 
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1931, entitled “What Language?” A still 
fuller treatment can be found in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica which has un- 
der each country the topic, “language 
and literature.” An article in the Na- 
tional Geographic 34:441-536, D. 1918, 
by E. A. Grosvenor, entitled “Races of 
Europe,” will throw more light on the 
subject, especially because of the accom- 
panying race map. Libraries which can 
afford it will find profitable a large wall 
map entitled “Languages Of Europe 
And The Near East,” published by Rand 
McNally. This map gives us monolin- 
guistic Americans a graphic representa- 
tion of the Babel in Europe, where “no 
people belongs to one language and no 
language is confined to one people.” 

It is hoped that others more learned 
than the writer will contribute additional 
information about languages that will 
give the loan assistant practical help in 
meeting and satisfying Babel. 


and Living 


The first two sections, and particularly cer- 
tain articles in the first, will, no doubt, be of 
most interest to librarians: for instance, the 
article on James’ Duff Brown which furnishes 
glimpses of the debates which raged in earlier 
days over such commonplaces today as Open 
Access, Detailed Classification, etc. Another 
article, the paper embodying the author’s im- 
pressions of The Public Library in America, 
tho brief ar . fairly general, will give Amer- 
icans a cha. e to see themselves thru the eyes 
of a friendly, but observant, critic. 


The omission of some few of the more 
ephemeral articles and some blue pencilling 
of the matter originally delivered in lecture 
form, would have made the volume more 
continuously readable, but for those who need 
not read it in its entirety but may choose 
from the table of contents the subject or sub- 
jects which appeal at the time, the book will 
be a source of entertainment and of delightful 
contacts with an interesting personality in the 
literary world. 








The Business of Being a Librarian 
By Harold Wooster * 
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BVERY day someone becomes, for the 

first time, the librarian of a public 
library. While this person may be one 
to whom any sort of advice, informa- 
tion, or encouragement is gratuitous 
there may be instances where the new 
librarian will value the reflections of a 
more experienced worker. 

No matter what the size of a library 
when you become its head, you have a 
position which is beyond you, for which 
your greatest talents and finest effort 
will prove inadequate. On the one hand 
you are dealing with the world of books 
whose vastness and profundity is too 
great for any individual to master. On 
the other hand you are in contact with 
people, with human nature full of com- 
plexities and simplicities, and it calls for 
real wisdom to help people. Your task 
is to be at home with books, at ease with 
people, and the guiding hand of an in- 
stitution whose purpose is to bring the 
right people to the right books at the 


THE SCRANTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, SCRANTON, PENN. 
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right time. The very thot of the diffi 
culty of the task is optimistic, however, 
for too many are cursed with a job 
which does not challenge their best effort 

Admitting that your position is beyond 
you, the best way to face this situation 
must be considered. A major function 
of education is to develop the ability of 
cool, critical self analysis. Sit down 
quietly and consider what your strongest 
weapons are, where you feel most sure 
of yourself, what part of the work you 
can do best, for your best talents must 
be given their opportunity in this unequal 
contest with a many sided job. Also 
consider your weakness, where you must 
bolster yourself by the strength of others 
and where you must be on special guard 
at all times. 


The Difference Among Librarians 


While there is a similarity between 
communities, between public libraries 
and public librarians, the differences are 


* Librarian, Scranton Public Library, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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even more important. I have in mind 
one librarian who is essentially a book 
man, who is never seen without a book 
or two in his hand, who is a tower of 
strength to his library as a book buyer 
and in reference work but who does not 
want to be bothered with public contacts, 
considering that his work is within the 
library walls. A neighbor who is equally 
successful gives much of his time to pub- 
lic contacts—building up good will in 
the community towards the library. A 
certain librarian is an expert on the 
records and detail work of the library 
and his library is near perfection in this 
respect, while another librarian leaves all 
of the detail work which he hates to 
others. One man has a systematic orderly 
mind and adds this touch of system to 
all of the work of the library. Another 
is practical in nature, prudent in attitude, 
a hard steady worker—and this is his 
greatest gift to the library. In another 
case it is the quality of enthusiasm which 
the librarian adds. These illustrations 
merely point out that librarianship is in- 
dividual and that in addition to routine 
work some distinct contribution should 
be made by the librarian. 

The public library stands for the idea 
that the reading of worthwhile books is 
natural, desirable, and helpful. And per- 
haps with some justice the librarian is 
expected to demonstrate in his own life 
the desirability of books. A bald-headed 
vendor of hair tonics, a thin under- 
nourished butcher, an undersized or 
overweight policeman and a non-reading 
librarian are poor advertisements for 
their product. Our professional interest 
in adult education must begin at home 
with ourselves as the object. There really 
is no use in posing and pretending where 
knowledge is concerned, for the sunshine 
of truth and reality easily betrays the 
deception. Honesty, sincerity, and the 
thoro knowledge of a few books and a 
few fundamental principles are a safe 
foundation on which you can stand. 

In connection with a public library 
there are many with the outside view- 
point and plenty more with the inside 
viewpoint but very few who can judge 
the library from both viewpoints. At 
some time in our lives we have been 
users of a library, members of the gen- 
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eral public; this is an experience to be 
treasured and remembered with all of its 
thots and implications. Every problem 
and every decision must be looked at 
from the two opposite viewpoints of the 
person in front of and the one behind 
the delivery desk. 


The Librarian as Philosopher 


A librarian should be a philosopher 
searching diligently for a deeper under- 
standing. Philosophy will serve as a 
balance wheel to keep you from soaring 
too high or falling too low. There 
are discouragements, disillusions, and 
moments leading to pride and vanity. A 
sense of the humor and irony of life, a 
realization of human foibles, a longer 
range perspective, are needed for a work- 
ing serenity of mind. It may be good 
advice to say, always take your work, 
but never yourself, seriously. An appre- 
ciation of the value of tolerance is taught 
by great literature and real philosophy. 

A primary duty of the librarian is 
observation. The library is a complicated 
machine in action. It has gauges and 
indicators which need watching in order 
that proper steps may be taken in time. 
The danger of becoming too busy to 
stop, to think, to reflect, to observe just 
what is going on is ever present. An 
occasional carefree, unhurried stroll 
about the library is a most useful act. 

Just as an actor or actress has to play 
several roles, so a librarian must take 
several parts. He or she is an unofficial 
member of the library board sharing in 
the important and useful work of this 
body, the trusted representative of the 
many and varied groups and individuals 
who make up a community; a working 
member of the library staff, not only 
directing, planning and encouraging but 
taking part in the actual work of the 
library; in buying and recommending 
books it is necessary to be a fellow 
reader. There has recently been an in- 
teresting discussion on the creative work 
of a librarian as an author or bibliog- 
rapher. This much does seem to be 
true; a librarian does need a creative 
imagination to carry on his daily work; 
whether this finds expression in writing 
or speaking is another matter. Libra- 
rianship is a man-sized job which needs 
a philosophy as well as a technic. 








A Glance at the Mail 


A PRISONER WRITES 
Dear Sir: 

I was intrigued by Jim Tully’s “Salute to 
Librarians,” whick appeared in the January 
number of the F.uLiLetin, and am led to add 
my meed of prz.ise also, tho not so virile as he. 
I have been a “library bum,” and next to an 
innate love of books have to thank the many 
women library: attachés under whose benefi- 
cient influence I came for their understanding 
sympathy and the great help so unstintingly 
given in my quest for knowledge, so that when 
I came behind the walls and was assigned to 
work in the Prison Library, I found myself 
among friends (books I mean) here with 
shelves laden and with more than plenty 
“time” I could drink deeply. 

Unlike The Librarian “Outside the Walls” 
the Prison Librarian finds his contacts ever 
at hand. Our D. A. R. (District Attorney’s 
Recruits) are here in large number, and while 
it is not an infrequent occurrence to have a 
self-rated cognoscenti, whose research there- 
tofore had plumbed no deeper than the myster- 
ies of the Mail Order Catalog, to ask for 
books on Chemistry, Philosophy, Psychology, 
etc., there are men who realizing their limita- 
tions confine themselves to books that are 
within their mental scope. 

i have talked with men who had more than 
a bowing acquaintance with Homer’s Jliad 
and Odyssey, Antigone, Medea, the Aeneid, 
City of God, and the Confessions of St. 
Augustine, Boccaccio’s Decameron, Milton's 
Paradise Lost and Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 

So being a “library bum” is not without its 
advantages, tho it be “Inside the Walls.” 

D.J.M., Assistant Librarian, 
New Jersey State Prison, 
Trenton, N. J. 


THE UBIQUITOUS BULLETIN 
Dear Sir: 


Of course, I know your BuLLETIN is widely 
read in the Library field but I was pleasantly 
surprised to learn that it has no such limited 
confines. You may be interested in the follow- 
ing quotation from a letter just received in 
this Library, 


“While my work has caused me to approach 
libraries under entirely different circumstances 
yet my experience as to helpfulness and 
courtesy has coincided with that of Mr. Tully, 
with the addition that I shall include the male 
librarians as well and I take this occasion to 
express my appreciation of the many kind- 
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nesses you and your assistants have extended 
when I called at your library in search of 
information on some economic subject.” 
RicHarp H. Jounston, Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENTS 
Dear Sir: 


I have read with interest the article by Miss 
Anna Margaret Megahan entitled “A Unique 
Library Department,” which appeared in the 
Witson Butietin for January 1933. 


It is true that we have no department of 
supplies organized as a separate unit, but the 
duties of such a department and related duties 
are cared for by our Administration Depart 
ment. In common with all other activities of 
the library the responsibility for the depart- 
ment rests with the librarian, with the general 
direction under the assistant librarian. The 
department is made up of three divisions: 
first, the business office, under the immediate 
supervision of the chief clerk (who has had 
library training and experience) who, with a 
carefully selected and organized staff, handles 
all financial transactions, correspondence, sup- 
plies, personnel records, mimeographing and 
multigraphing, and messenger service; second, 
a division of maintenance of buildings and 
grounds under the supervision of a qualified 
superintendent who has his corps of workmen 
and janitors; and third, an editorial division 
with a librarian as editor. 

The organization of this part of the library 
service runs smoothly and satisfactorily. As 
the branch system grows additions to the staff 
will be required, but I do not look for any 
major change in the form of the organization 

Ciara W. Hersert, Assistant Librarian, 
The Public Library, Washington, D. C 


THANKS FROM A PRIZEWINNER 
Dear Sir: 

May I admit that I was surprized at re 
ceiving the first prize in your contest? 

But I was happy too! 

I enjoyed working on that problem. Altho 
my entry was mailed at the eleventh hour, it 
was not the product of a last minute 
attempt. 

Thank you for the check. And what am | 
going to do with it? It puts me just that 
much nearer to another Wilson Bond. 

M. I. Ohio 








Papers from Britain 


Cumulative V alue 
By George Herbert Bushnell * 


OR a considerable time now direct 

and free access to the shelves of 
public libraries has been granted in 
almost all countries. In addition to pub- 
lic libraries in the more limited sense of 
the term, many university, college and 
other research libraries have adopted the 
principle of open-access, as we call it. 
Some libraries stress the fact that what 
has been adopted is “limited” or “partial” 
open-access. Actually, one supposes, 
“limited” is a term which accurately de- 
scribes the practice in use in almost every 
“open-access” library in the world. Cer- 
tainly it is true of every large library, 
public or college, for it is obvious that 
such libraries contain many works un- 
suitable for indiscriminate handling. 

Public libraries nowadays show con- 
siderable wisdom, and increase their 
utility, by making a distinction, clearly 
defined up to a point, between adult and 
juvenile readers. In university and col- 
lege libraries a similar principle obtains. 
What may be termed ordinary students 
comprise one group while a smaller is 
made up of professors, lecturers, and re- 
search students. 

At the outset it is clear that, with ob- 
vious reservations, the books suited for 
the open shelves in use by one of these 
groups would be useless on open shelves 
provided for the other. Thus the adop- 
tion of open-access in libraries, almost 
more than any other factor, has neces- 
sitated the provision of separate reading 
rooms for different classes of readers. 
In public libraries it has been responsi- 
ble for the vast impetus given to chil- 
dren’s libraries, juvenile departments, 
and similar developments. On the other 
hand no university library with open- 
access can function as satisfactorily as 
it should do without several reading 
rooms. In the old days, and in libraries 


where open-access is not possible, a gen- 
eral reading room can still be, and in 
many libraries still is very serviceable 
indeed. Moreover in such libraries clas- 
sification is not of such vital importance 
in the scheme of things as it is where 
open-access is in force. Guides to sec- 
tions, to shelves, and to the use of the 
library have multiplied enormously and 
the cost proportionately. Indeed, “‘open- 
access,” tho it seems seldom realized, 
has brought about, directly and _ indi- 
rectly, more considerable additions to the 
cost of libraries than almost any other 
factor. Thirty years ago the battle of 
“closed” versus “open-access” was being 
fought. Had the antagonistic forces 
realized what a costly business the adop- 
tion of open-access was really going to 
be they would probably have won the 
day. But thirty years of progress have 
left them without hope. Now, altho 
we know how expensive the system is, 
there is no probability of a reversion to 
closed systems. On the contrary the few 
remaining “closed” libraries are almost 
all steadily moving towards the “open 
road,” if one may take liberties with 
terms. 

But during the thirty years another 
great, tho even as yet not wholly or 
fully realized and appreciated, force has 
been emerging and growing. 

Side by side with the cpening of libra- 
ries and their shelves has paced The 
H. W. Wilson Co. steadily opening, or 
showing the way to open, the contents 
of the books on the shelves. Never be- 
fore in the world’s history, as far as it 
is known to us, has it been possible to 
be kept right up to date, by the aid of 
one single work, in the literary output 
of the world, but now, providing only 
that a work is in English, we can trace 
it almost as soon as it is published. 


* University Librarian, St. Andrews, Scotland; F.L.A., F.S.A. Scot., F.R. Hist. Soc., etc. 
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A Prospect of the Open Road 

How fortunate, then, is the student of 
today compared to his predecessors. For 
his benefit the library profession has 
fought and toiled and expended, most 
wisely in the main, public money, in 
opening up the libraries and their shelves 
so that he may browse contented as the 
cow who “has time to stand and stare.” 
Verily his is now the open road! 

But open-access is only one milestone 
on the open road. Beyond it lies a vista 
undreamed of even in part by our prede- 
cessors: the foreground is filled with the 
field of local cooperation, the middle dis- 
tances by national cooperation, while at 
the end of the road, just visible on the 
horizon lies the vast and only partially 
mapped forest of international coopera- 
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tion. That we shall not only reach but 
shall blaze adequate trails thru the 
forest most of us do not doubt. Already, 
indeed, faint trails have appeared and 
the way seems to some easy, but what 
we shall need in the future, I think, is 
not only spurs on our heels but the curb- 
ing rein at our steed’s head. A highroad 
cut, laid and opened for use in a day 
may appear to be a brilliant achievement, 
but the best roads today are those cut 
by our ancestors and repaired, relaid, 
and widened by successive generations. 
Having opened the road to international 
cooperation in librarianship let us not 
fence it in on either side but let us be 
content to lay a firm foundation in the 
certainty that those who follow will build 
above and ever wider. 





READING -ROOM AND AUDITORIUM, ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY LIBRARY 














The Royal Dublin Society Library 
By J. F. Gray * 


MAY years before the names of 
Bunker Hill and Saratoga had any 
special significance for Americans, a li- 
brary was founded by the Royal Dublin 
Society which thru two centuries has 
helped to spread the light of learning in 
our land. The library was formed at the 
instigation of a small group of Irishmen, 
who were of the opinion that it would 
be beneficial if accounts of the work 
done in all branches of human activity 
were accessible to the Members of the 
Dublin Society, as it was then called. 
The founders of the library were men 
inspired with the highest and noblest 
cultural ideals, and hoped thru its 
medium to diffuse thruout the coun- 
try knowledge both useful and practical. 
From its genesis in 1731, the library of 
the Royal Dublin Society was dedicated 
to the cause of adult education; in this 
cause it has worked faithfully and con- 
sistently from the date of its foundation 
to the present day. 

Age and time ennobles and enriches 
and as the years went by the library 
grew in greatness, until at length it be- 
came one of the most important libraries 
in the country. In 1877 the general col- 
lection of books in the library became 
the nucleus of a great collection which 
is now known as the National Library 
of Ireland. This offspring, which counts 
its volumes by the hundred thousand, 
labors in the same field as the parent 
from which it had its being. 

There are some features of the present 
library which may be of interest to read- 
ers of the Witson BuL.eTin. The gen- 
eral appearance of the library is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
large hall which houses the general col- 
lection is used as a Reading Room, Lec- 
ture Theatre, and an Auditorium for re- 
citals of Classical Music; in the latter 
connection the books serve to perfect the 
acoustics by preventing the occurrence 
of echoes. There is seating accommoda- 
tion for over 1,500 people; the charging 
office is provided with castors and can 








MOVABLE CHARGING OFFICE 
Royal Dublin Society Library 


be wheeled into another hall; light cord 
nets are in a position along the cases and 
are dropped during a lecture or a con- 
cert, to prevent the books being inter- 
fered with. 

The general library is classified under 
the Dewey System, and circulates over 
120,000 books annually. It carries a 
stock of over 30,000 volumes and has a 
reference library with close on 700 vol- 
umes. The Royal Dublin Society also 
possesses a large Science Library, which 
contains the publications of the prin- 
cipal learned institutions of the world. 
This collection of more than 70,000 vol- 
umes is at the service of every student 
in the Irish Free State, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland thru the medium 
of the Irish Central Library for Stu- 
dents, Dublin (The Carnegie Trust). 

The phenomenal growth of the Royal 
Dublin Society’s Library can only be ap- 
preciated when we realise that the 
greater part of the present collection 
dates from 1877 when it started life 
anew after the passing of its rare and 
valuable collection to the nation for 
posterity. 

At present we are carrying out experi- 
ments in our general library with the 
object of increasing our utility, enhanc- 
ing the attractiveness of books and their 
contents and developing the resources 
which so often lie buried in libraries. 


* Librarian, Royal Dublin Society, Dublin, Ireland. 
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DILLY TANTE 
OBSERVES 








AUL COHEN-PORTHEIM was 

more than a man of letters. His re- 
cent death is an immeasurable loss to the 
cause of understanding and sympathy 
among nations. He has been called “the 
first citizen of Western Europe.” 

He was born in Berlin of mixed 
Jewish, Spanish, German, and Austrian 
descent. “My 
family,” he 
explained, “is 
of Spanish- 
Jewish origin. 
My father’s 
family left 
Spain for 
Holland at 
the time of- 
the  inquisi- 
tion to settle 
in Hanover 
later; while 
my mother’s 
family went 
to Portugal, 
Venice, and 
and then to 
Prague. Thence perhaps, come my 
hereditary leanings to all sorts of places.” 

Most of his boyhood was passed in 
prosperous circumstances in Vienna, 
which always remained very dear to him. 
“Austria,” he said, “was one of the few 
countries worth living in—which may be 
why it no longer exists.” What with 
French maids, an English governess, and 
early studies at a polyglot school in 
Genoa, Cohen-Portheim soon found him- 
self equally at home in the principal 
European languages and countries. 

After completing his schooling, he 
lived in Paris and became a painter. In 
the summer of 1914 he went to England 
to see his many friends. He was con- 





PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM 
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tinuing with his painting, as well as de- 
signing costumes for an international 
operatic enterprise in London, when, on 
August 4, the blow fell, and he, de- 
scribed as “the most gentle-minded and 
gentle-mannered of men,” found himself 
an enemy alien, an object of suspicion 
and distrust. After some harassing 
months he was interned early in 1915, 
first in the Isle of Man, then at the 
“gentleman’s camp” at Wakefield. In 
1918 he was removed to Holland for 
further internment. It was while in- 
terned that he started writing. The story 
of his life behind barbed wire in a society 
of men bereft of privacy and occupation 
may be read in what is perhaps his finest 
book, Time Stood Still, 1914-1918, the 
quiet but profound study of a man’s 
spiritual adventures in purposeless con 
finement. 

His first published book, written in 
German, appeared in Germany in 1920 
Its title is Asien als Erzieher (which 
might be translated as The Message of 
Asia) and it consists of eighteen essays 
on the problems that had been uppermost 
in his mind during the troubled war 
years. It was followed by The Mission 
of the Jew, in which he tried to define 
the Jews’ position and import in the 
world. Altho he had written it first in 
English during his internment, its only 
publication was in German, translated by 
the author himself. (“I found translat 
ing my own work from one language into 
another very difficult and very tiresome,” 
he wrote. “I have translated the work 
of a good many other people and con 
sider all these translations far superior 
to that of my own.) Reversing this 
order of translation, he next Englished 
a prose-poem of his that first appeared 
in Germany in an édition de luxe. The 
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English version, called The Smile of the 
Seven Buddhas, was published in the re- 
view The Quest. 

The book that introduced him to a 
wider public was England the Unknown 
Isle, which some Englishmen regard as 
the most generous and intelligent appre- 
ciation of their country since Emerson’s 
English Traits, altho it was originally 
written in German for German readers, 
and only subsequently translated into 
English. It is a remarkable tribute to 
the innate idealism of a country which 
he loved, despite its,cruel treatment of 
him in the stress of war. 

Time Stood Still, of which we have 
already spoken, was next in the order 
of his published works. It was followed 
by his last book, The Discovery of 
Europe, wherein, moved at bottom by a 
longing for the gracious Europe he had 
known, the lost Europe of the days be- 
fore the war, he pleads for the revival 
of a qualitative culture to save the civi- 
lization of Western Europe from a 
double threat, materialistic capitalism 
(“Americanism”) on the one hand, and 
on the other the equally materialistic 
communism of Russia. 


“It was hardly published,” writes a 
friend in The Observer (London), “be- 
fore he set out for Spain to revive 
pleasant memories of previous visits and 
to review the present conditions. But he 
was ill, before he started, and fell des- 
perately ill, with fever and complications, 
in Portugal. For some days he lay in a 
Portugese hospital unable to move and 
surrounded by people who, as he wrote 
later, either couldn’t or wouldn’t under- 
stand a word he said. He was moved 
to Paris, a journey of two days and two 
nights, with a peasant to lift him in and 
out of trains at the five changes. It soon 
became clear to his doctors that there 
was no hope of his recovery, and death 
came to him mercifully.” 

“My books,” said Cohen-Portheim 
shortly before his death, ‘‘attempt to de- 
stroy prejudices peoples cherish about 
each other, not by polemic, but simply 
by showing things as they really are, or 
at least as I see them. I live between 
Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna and 
go to Italy and Spain very frequently 
and like them all. I would travel more 
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and further if I had the money. But that 
went with ‘inflation.’ I am very inter- 
ested in Asia, its art and philosophy, and 
would like to see India and China, and 
I should, I feel, know the United States. 

“T am writing a good deal for German 
papers and reviews, some times for Eng- 
lish papers or French, and I have trans- 
lated a number of books I think worth 
while.” 

The books of Paul Cohen-Portheim 
are published in this country by E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 


Mr. Peacock Replies 


Last November we brought to your 
attention Mr. Roscoe Peacock, “writer 
of letters to the editor” on correct usage 
of the language; and you may recall that 
we amused ourself by examining his 
grammar, as reported in a newspaper in- 
terview. Mr. Peacock, who, besides being 
an epistolarian, acts as president of the 
Moore-Cottrell Subscription’ Agencies, 
North Cohocton, N. Y., writes to us: 


I am sure it will interest you to know that 
the language ascribed to me was not mine at 
all, but that of my interviewer, the crack re- 
porter of the Herald Tribune, who not only 
comes from a distinguished New England 
family, but was graduated with special honors 
from Yale. 

All of which goes to show that once we 
get out our microscope and use it on any 
literary composition of even the _ shorter 
lengths, we can raise very plausible questions 
of correct rhetoric. 

There is an interesting legend to the effect 
that many years ago an English publisher 
published a deluxe edition of some classic. It 
was proofread so thoroly as to make it seem 
error-proof and so a reward of a shilling was 
offered for each grammatical or typographical 
error that could be shown. The publisher is 
reputed to have come near to bankruptcy in 
paying these forfeits. 

My hobby has not been questions of tech- 
nical grammar. The simple truth is I have 
had but six years of academic education in 
all my life, and if I have any skill at putting 
words together it is empirical; the result of 
omnivorous reading and the writing of much 
commercial advertising. 

Word faddists would be a better descriptive 
phrase for my sallies in the newspapers. I 
maintain that we have from year to year 
distinct fads in words which become well-nigh 
as ridiculous as the extremes of women’s 


(Continued on p. 377) 
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A Monthly Department of Discussion 











Problem 7 


“We should like to see some 
discussion of the problem which 
is bound to present itself to the 
small library with but one circu- 
lation room serving all ages of 
people,” writes one of our readers. 
“What is to be done with certain 
social problems books which may 
be above the level of some read- 
ers? The book that called forth 
the discussion in our library was 
Dorothy Canfield’s Her Son's 

“The public librarian and some 
others feel that such books have 
no place in the library whatever ; 
that we should harbor only those 
books that can safely be read by 
the youngest subscriber — ten 
years old or less. The administra- 
tion has advised keeping such 
books on closed shelves to be cir- 
culated only at the discretion of 
the librarian. We feel that the 
first of these plans is an injustice 
to our adult readers, and that the 
second puts a bad sort of brand 
on the books. It would not take 
clever children long to find out 
why those books were kept sepa- 
rate...” 

What do you think is the best 
solution of this problem, which 
every “small librarian” must face? 

AWARDS: For the best letters of 
not more than 500 words on the above 
Problem the following prizes will be 

ven by the how gg BULLETIN: 
ret $5; second, » $35 third, $2. The 
winning letters be published in 
the April BULLETIN. 

Address: The Problems Editor, 
WILSON BULLETIN, Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York City. Closing 
date is March 1. 
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PROBLEM 5: Public library appro pria- 
tions are being reduced in most communi- 
ties as much as, or even more than, the 
appropriations for other civic imstitu- 
tions and projects, despite the fact that 
the depression has been directly respon- 
sible for increasing the work of the li- 
brary. Assuming that the civic authori- 
ties are threatening to slash 25 per cent 
from the appropriation for your public 
library, address a communication to them 
which will defend the reasonableness of 
your budget and convince them of the 
necessity of maintaining the services of 
the library at their full extent. Con- 
testants may, if they wish, use the actual 
facts and figures of their own library 
budget. 
FIRST PRIZE 


Margaret P. Coleman, 
Library Assistant, Omaha 
(Neb.) Public Library 


Business is bad these days—every- 
where except in the Public Library. [f 
our circulation had gone down in the 
same way as the sales record of a de- 
partment store; if the number of our 


patrons had decreased, like the policy 
holders in an Insurance Company, then 
we librarians would feel that a 25 


per cent cut in our appropriation was 
justified. But the very conditions which 
have thrown so many men out of work 
have brought them in flocks to our doors. 
Depression to the economic world has 
been a business boom to the library. 
Never before have we had so many 
people to serve and such inadequate 
means with which to do it. The figures 
for our increased circulation and number 
of new borrowers are available to you 
all. These figures alone are evidence to 
good business men like yourselves that 
supply in books and service is falling far 
short of demand. 








WILSON 


Few people realize the library’s im- 
portance in keeping up the morale of the 
community. We may not feed hungry 
bodies but we do feed minds that are 
half-starved for. ideas. Now, when 
people have little money for movies and 
circulating libraries they turn in over- 
whelming numbers to the place where 
they can get their westerns and their 
vicarious thrills free: The library has a 
definite responsibility to them. It has an 
even greater responsibility to those who 
want educational and vocational aid. By 
that I do not mean students, whom, like 
the poor, we have with us always; I 
mean the man who has neither time nor 
money for school, who realizes some lack 
in his education and wants to fill that gap. 

A study of the applications of our 
newer borrowers and the books they take 
has shown us how many people are eager 
to improve themselves. There are the 
unemployed, learning how to paint show- 
cards and make dresses against the day 
when society may have need of someone 
who knows his job. There are those who 
want to hold their present jobs and be 
eligible for advancement. We have jani- 
tors who are taking books on steam 
boilers; salesmen on psychology; wai- 
tresses on expert table service. While 
some who have regular work want to 
increase their income on the side 
marketing photographs, raising chickens, 
typing, cooking for a tea-room. Books 
on good English are in demand by every- 
one from the wife of a Negro janitor 
to a grain inspector. Within the month 
we have also registered a saxophone 
player who was curious about relativity ; 
an office clerk who wanted to learn 
Spanish; a postman who liked to read 
books on archeology. 

Much has been said about our oppor- 
tunity to reach people whom we have 
never reached before, those whose idle 
hands have forced their minds to work. 
But there is another type of person whom 
we can serve. That is the man who has 
read before; the man who, a year ago, 
sent in his contribution to the Commun- 
ity Chest and this year is receiving aid 
from it. It is he who tends to become 
discouraged and embittered, more than 
the man who had less distance to fall. 
Without the help that books can give 
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them in keeping a grip on life these men 
and women are potential suicides and 
bums. We have enough derelicts of 
human society in our newspaper room 
now without swelling their numbers with 
those whose former opportunities make 
them so desperate when they fail. 

In order to serve these patrons, new 
and old, to keep up the general morale, 
we need every penny we have had before. 
Our maintenance cannot be cut appre- 
ciably, for we have always run the li- 
brary as economically as possible. It is 
important that we do not curtail our 
service nor shorten our hours. It is 
equally important that we maintain the 
standard and number of our staff. Never 
before have we needed workers with 
training and ability as now. The de- 
mands upon us both in quantity and 
quality have greatly increased. Nor 
should we economize on our book supply. 
The wear and tear on our present stock 
is tremendous, necessitating an increase 
in both replacements and_ rebinding. 
While our need for new books on cur- 
rent problems, books to satisfy the minds 
of our awakened public, is greater than 
ever. 

Such are our needs for the coming 
year. With adequate means the library 
has a chance to be a vital factor in the 
community, to help us all to keep our 
sanity, and to make the coming of better 
days a reality. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Rose Banks, Librarian, 
Lincoln Township Library, 
Wausa, Nebraska 


We in this farming community hear 
much of and are greatly impressed by 
the Back to the Farm movement. But 
the depression has brought a movement 
of more vital interest, that of Back to 
the Home. And in this movement, the 
library has an important part. 

Recently, I heard one of our patrons 
exclaim to another in surprise, “Why, 
are you reading?” “Yes, there’s nothing 
else to do,” was the reply. Reading as a 
last resort, possibly, but reading—reading 
instead of the movies, the pool hall, the 
automobile, the dance, those agencies 
which take our people out of the home. 
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The -depression is doing this much for 
our community, at least, it is resulting 
in a back to the home movement, for 
not only our boys and girls but a!so for 
our fathers and mothers. 

And how are our boys and girls, our 
fathers and mothers employing their 
leisure in the home? And what makes 
for their satisfaction there? A glance 
into the library any night will answer 
the question. The long line of borrowers 
filing past the checking desk, with faces 
lit with anticipation and expectation, in- 
dicate a restfulness and a satisfaction 
of soul. 

Our records for the past year show 
that 800 of the 1200 residents of the 
township were patrons of the library, and 
that these patrons read during the year 
12,000 books, or an average of 15 per 
person, which was a total gain of 25 
per cent over any previous year. 

The annual appropriation, averaging 
one dollar per capita, which our town- 
ship has made for some time past, is 
considered a reasonable minimum by the 
American Library Association. It has 
enabled us to build up and develop, in a 
conservative way, an outstanding library, 
upon which the public has become in- 
creasingly dependent. We have created 
a demand and, under present conditions, 
a need which we must continue to supply. 

This increased need and use of the 
library requires greater expense in the 
care and binding of books, more time and 
energy on the part of the librarian, and 
a wider choice of reading and reference 
material. 


The Nebraska law permits a levy of 
5 mills for library purposes. During the 
past year, the appropriation based on the 
valuation of the township was scarcely 
over three-eighths of a mill. Can we ex- 
pect to do with less without depriving 
our people of something of much greater 
value than the monetary expense? We 
do not seek a greater appropriation at 
this time; we only ask that we be alloted 
the same amount as heretofore, with 
which, conservatively expended, we will 
be able to render the service the public 
needs. Investment of this amount to re- 
inforce the foundations of the home at 
this critical time will make for safety 
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of the nation of the future as well as of 
the present. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Bessie Daum, Assistant Librarian, 
Lawrence (Kansas) Public Library 


I wish that the city fathers, the mem- 
bers of the library board and all others 
who are contemplating a twenty-five 
per cent cut in our library appropria- 
tion might spend a week in our reading 
rooms or at our charging desk in order 
to see just what the library is doing for 
the people of the city. I will not bother 
you with statistics for most people skip 
figures and moreover you know as much 
or more than I do about our budget. 

We all acknowledge that it is very 
necessary to provide food for the jobless 
man, but how few of us realize the 
necessity of providing occupation for the 
idle hours. He can’t spend more than 
an hour or so eating and yet charitable 
organizations seldom have time or 
thot for the remaining hours. This 
city, as you know, has no public recrea- 
tion hall or any free form of entertain 
ment and the library, as we hear a dozen 
times a day, is the only place in town 
where the unemployed men can be com- 
fortable and find free reading matter. 

Our reading rooms are filled each day 
with these men who spend their time 
either reading the papers and magazines 
or reading up on their line of work so as 
to be better able, as they say, to hold 
a job if they ever get one. They seldom 
check out a book, for their rooms are 
cold and they have no place to read ex- 
cept at the library. The newspapers are 
a great attraction this year not only to 
the unemployed but to our regular 
patrons as well, because many no longer 
feel able to take a paper of their own. 
We have only one copy of each but they 
are very good about taking turns and 
each one keeps the paper only a short 
time. I have never yet discovered what 
the time limit is but they never seem to 
infringe upon each other’s rights. 
Imagine, if you can, how it would feel 
to walk several blocks in order to have 
a paper to read and then to share that 
paper with a dozen other readers. | 
don’t believe any of you men would wish 
us to stop our subscriptions to these 
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papers if you could see these readers 
and yet that would be one way in which 
we would need to curtail expenses if our 
appropriation is cut. 

Our circulation has increased twenty 
per cent the last year and much of this 
increase is due to the demand for read- 
ing matter by the poorer class. Once a 
week a grandmother, a mother, a 
daughter and a daughter-in-law come in 
for books for their men folks. The men 
feel that they haven’t the proper clothes 
to visit the library so the women spend 
hours selecting suitable books for each 
and it’s no small task, I assure you, but 
as the grandmother says it keeps the men 
at home and that’s worth a lot. Another 
regular visitor is the young woman 
whose husband is out of work, sick and 
half crazed with worry. She declares 
that the library books are all that has 
kept him sane and on each visit ex- 
presses her appreciation and gratitude. 

Just as interesting is the old, old lady 
who comes in two or three times a week 
to get books not only for her own family 
but for all the neighbors, for she firmly 
believes that reading is the cure of all 
evils, provided of course you are reading 
a good book and in her opinion all li- 
brary books are good. She is never so 
happy as when she can persuade one of 
her young friends to come in and sign 
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for a library card. At Christmas she 
comes in and picks out books for all the 
“shut-ins” in her neighborhood. Too 
poor to give gifts she feels that a loaned 
book will help to cheer up the day. 

Our services are not limited to the 
people in town either for during the 
school year we issue special cards to all 
country children attending high school. 
When we see the reverence and respect 
these children have for the library we are 
more than repaid for any extra work 
they may cause. Probably the. greatest 
service we render to them however is 
in providing a warm place for those who 
go home every night to wait for their 
parents. This year there are so many 
that we have set aside one room for 
them and they are always quiet and 
studious, altho often they wait until after 
seven for their parents to come. The 
parents are very appreciative of this for 
they say it is the only place in town 
where the children can wait in safety 
and in comfort. 

These are only a few of the many in- 
stances of our services to the community, 
and considering the staff of workers and 
the amount of money spent I think you 
will find that no other department in the 
city reaches as many people or influences 
as many homes. 


Dilly Tante Observes 


(Continued from p. 373) 

fashions which bring the gibes of many com- 
mentators. Mr. Walter Lippman in his Herald 
Tribune writings, for example, has a mania 
for the several forms of the word “realism,” 
employed as a synonym for the words “prac- 
tical” or “practicable.” In this he is merely 
one of the New Republic school (he was 
formerly one of the editors of that magazine) 
and they, in turn, draw their inspiration from 
a lot of pamphleteers and college professors 
of economics who have a decided leaning 
toward parlor socialism. So many pseudo- 
economic terms are employed by these fellows, 
as to constitute a language of their own. 

The other day Mr. Lippman, in the course 
of a Herald Tribune article, said that in dis- 


cussing his subject he might have gone into 
much greater detail, but regarded it as 
“unrealistic.” What he meant, of course, was 
“impractical.” Could anything be sillier? 

Mr. Mencken, commonly credited with being 
our foremost all-around critic of letters, poli- 
tics or what have you, has kept free to a 
gratifying extent, from this jargon of the 


professors of economics, but he slips re- 
peatedly in using a pet phrase “mental 
telepathy.” Did any one ever hear of a brand 


of telepathy that was not mental; so why the 
tautology? 

And so it goes. But at least my fingers are 
crossed as to “Dilly Tante’s” strictures, since 
the language was not my own. 

Roscor Peacock 
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Editor: Mary R. Bacon 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Assoctation. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





A Committee Request 


OPE L. POTTER, chairman of the 
Bibliography Committee of the Sec- 

tion, has sent the following item. 
Under the auspices of the School Libraries 
Section of the A.L.A. a committee has been 
organized to gather together in one place a 
record of all articles on school library work 
thru the secondary grade. Informal studies 
as well as masters’ theses will be included. If 
those reading these pages can assist in any 
way they are asked to write to Miss Hope L. 
Potter, Librarian, South Pasadena High 

School, South Pasadena, California. 


On Bulletin Boards 


A letter in the December Witson But- 
LETIN supplemented by an editorial foot- 
note asked for the exchange of ideas for 
bulletin boards. The following sugges- 
tion sent in by Lois A. Wheaton, libra- 
rian of Canandaigua Academy Library, 
Canandaigua, New York, provides a fine 
start for what should prove an exciting 
project. 

“T have one bulletin board suggestion 
which has been very popular with both 
students and teachers. It is a pronuncia- 
tion poster which I keep on display con- 
tinually, changing the word for pronun- 
ciation each day. 

I have used the two slogans—A 
WORD A DAY KEEPS EMBAR- 
RASSMENT AWAY and DOES PRO- 
NUNCIATION KEEP YOU FROM 
THIS WORD ?—the first of which was 
more popular. The posters were made by 
printing the slogans at the top with slits 
cut in the card about half-way down 
where a slip of paper bearing the word 
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was placed. At the bottom of the poster 
the words—USE THE DICTIONARY 
—were printed. 





A WORD A DAY 
KEEPS 
EMBARRASSMENT 
AWAY 


| comparable | 
USE THE DICTIONARY 

















Many students and teachers make it a 
habit to come to the library for the new 
word each day.” 


A Successful Experiment in a 
Small Town 


Mrs. Eliza Van Camp, Children’s Li 
brarian in the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 
here reports a project which could well 
be put in effect in many towns far from 
large book stores. 


The local chapter of the A.A.U.W. very 
generously offered to take charge of the No- 
vember meeting of the P.T.A. They realized 
the need of bringing the parents “face to 
face” with some of the best children’s books 
both as to the illustrations and physical 
make-up. 

This organization recognized its opportunity, 
since the nearest bookstore is seventy-five 
miles away. An exhibit of books from the 
Lamar Book Store of Houston and from 
several publishing houses was displayed in the 
Children’s Room of the Estill Library. To 
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make the display more colorful there were 
posters, book covers, and similar advertising 
materials shown. The firms sending out the 
books gave permission to sell with commis- 
sion. 

So successful was this first attempt that 
plans are being made to make this an annual 
affair to be staged either during Book Week 
or just before Christmas. 

Preceding the display of the books a paper 
“Books for Students of all Ages,’ was read 
by Adele Underwood, critic teacher of the 
fifth grade. 

Increase both in attendance and circulation 
were indications of the success of this venture. 


A Christmas Invitation 
from the Library 


An experiment made at the Wogaman 
School Branch, of the Dayton Public 
Library, will be, I think, of interest to 
school branch librarians. The school is 
situated in a poor district, about half of 
the people being colored. The children 
are grateful for everything done for 
them. I am sure they really feel that the 
use of the library is a great privilege. It 
is the only real recreation that most of 
them can afford. 

The problem has been how to get adult 
borrowers. After we get the borrowers 
to the library, most of the difficulties 
vanish. But how shall we interest them 
enough in the library and in reading to 
get them into the library? At times I 
have thot a house-to-house canvass 
was the only solution. 

Since it was the next to the last week 
of school before the Christmas holidays, 
we multigraphed, on pink cards, invita- 
tions to the parents to visit the library, 
and to read books during the Christmas 
holidays. In order to make the cards 
more attractive, we pasted a Christmas 
seal at the top of each one. Some were 
kitties, some dogs, others, Santa Clauses, 
candles, stars, little girls and boys, etc. 
After an explanation had been made to 
each class, that if the children brought 
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a parent to the library that week or the 
next, they could put a star in the sky of 
a picture, with a Christmas scene, which 
we posted on the bulletin board, the cards 
were distributed. 

What a glorious time was had by all! 

“Miss Strahler, may I please have a 
kitty instead of this candle?” 

“Miss Strahler, may I have .a Santa 
Claus ?” 

“Oh, I'd like to have a puppy in a 
basket !” 

“Clara has a kitty with a bow around 
her neck. Please may I have one?” 

“Teacher, Mrs. Jones next door would 
like an invitation, I’m sure.” 

And so I spent each period, exchang- 
ing Christmas cards, answering questions 
about how Mary or Jack could get a 
“star in the sky.” After school the ques- 
tions began again. Children who had not 
been in the library that afternoon asked 
for “Christmas Cards.” If gifts had 
been distributed, the children would not 
have been more delighted. 

But lo! The blow came that evening 
when the circulation was counted. The 
usual 500-600 and over had dropped to 
a little under 400. Too much time had 
been given to invitations and not enough 
to books. But then, “Christmas comes 
but once a year,” and the Christmas 
spirit had been created. Moreover, we 
gained some new adult borrowers, be- 
sides being paid a couple of visits by 
some who had “dropped by the wayside.” 

CiyT1E STRAHLER, Head 
Wogaman Branch, 
Dayton Public Library 


Pennsylvania Library Manual 


Pennsylvania has a Library Manual 
just off the press. These are free as long 
as the supply lasts. Write Mr. William 
H. Bristow, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and 
ask for Bulletin 69, Library Manual. 








Special Collections in the University 


of Hawaii Library 
By Kathryn MacFarlane Thompson * 


T the entrance to Manoa valley 

stretches the University of Hawaii 
campus. Here the rainbows hang, and 
here, even in July, the trade-winds blow 
thru the wide library windows, fluttering 
the huge hibiscus bouquet on the charg- 
ing desk until 
the flowers dip 
and sway like 
monstrous but- 
terflies. Of all 
the buildings 
on the campus 
none is so 
much the hub 
of university 
life as the li- 
brary. Often 
every seat is 
occupied in the 
long reading 
room _ which 
stretches 
across the en- 
tire building; 
and on_ the 
lanai readers 
have filled 
every available 
chair and some 
perch on the 
wide railing. 
One has only 
to visit the li- 
brary of the 
University of 
Hawaii to see 
in action the 
“melting-pot of the Pacific.” Here are 
found at work representatives of all the 
many races in Hawaii; the Chinese stu- 
dents, the girls, tiny but often perfectly 
proportioned, like figurines of ivory; the 
Japanese, sturdy and studious; the not 
quite so studious Hawaiian youngsters 
with their overflowing spirits and vital- 
ity; and, in lesser numbers but equally 
interesting, the Haole (white), Portu- 


* Reserve Desk Librarian, University of Hawaii, 
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THE LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
AT HONOLULU 


gese, Filipino, Spanish, French, together 
with all the possible mixtures in be 
tween, and this year two young student- 
princes from far away India! So, if 
anyone thinks of a library as a dull place 
he needs only to drop in here to have 
his ideas quick- 
ly and pain- 
lessly changed. 

The main li- 
brary contains 


more than 
57,000 vol- 
umes. These 
are in open 


stacks of steel 
construc 
tion and are 
given daylight 
lighting and 
ventilation by 
row upon row 
of windows at 
the back of the 
library _ build- 
ing. The li 
brary is open 
from eight in 
the morning 
till nine at 
night; and the 
Reserve desk, 
the Hawaiian 
room, the 
Rental _ shelf, 
the Oriental 
collections, as 
well as the 
general collection are all in constant use. 
It is probable that with the growth of 
the library it will be necessary to have 
closed shelves. However, the open stack 
is of undeniable service here, for it af- 
fords students access to new lines of 
thot; it encourages divergence from 
their original intent—a desirable end 
when so many cultures are in juxtaposi- 
tion. 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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The Hawaiian Room 


Perhaps the most characteristic collec- 
tion in the library is that of the Hawaiian 
room. Here is a very complete line of 
Hawaiiana in pamphlets, magazine files 
and books. The old and rare books are 
for reference use only and are kept in 
locked cases when not in use in the 
room. Such books as Malo’s Hawaiian 
Antiquities, La Perouse’s Voyages 
Around the World, Cook’s Voyages, and 
Andrews’ Hawatian Dictionary, are in 
this class. Here, too, are kept the differ- 
ent Hawaiian publications along with the 
laws of the territory as a whole. The 
Hawaiian room is a pleasant sunny place 
with its hangings of tapa, its koa-wood 
desk accessories, and the quaint old 
French prints of the “Rois des Isles de 
Sandwich” upon its walls. One assistant 
has complete charge of this room, being 
cataloger, reference worker, and general 
keeper. The collection is used exten- 
sively, not only by university students 
but by pupils from other schools and by 
the townspeople. Business men, planta- 
tion and experiment station workers, 
club women, lawyers, and teachers refer 
to its volumes of law, history, legends, 
bound magazines, Bishop Museum pub- 
lications, and to the rare Hawaiian 
dictionaries. 

The other collections which are unus- 
ual in a university library are those of 
Chinese and Japanese books. These col- 
lections have their own special sections 
and shelves and are in the original text. 
In cataloging them, a member of the 
Chinese or Japanese department gives 
the cataloger a romanized version of the 
author’s name, the title and the subject. 
The catalog cards are typed leaving suf- 
ficient space at the right for the informa- 
tion to be added in Chinese or Japanese 
script, as the case might be; it is added, 
of course, under the supervision of the 
cataloger. In the catalog we have author, 
subject and title cards for these books; 
moreover, an author card is filed for 
each book under the headings of Chinese 
text or Japanese text; creating an author 
file which may be quickly and painlessly 
used by readers. In the collections are 
found both ancient and modern classics; 
a set of Shakespeare is very popular 


among the Oriental readers and, to be 
very modern, there is a translation into 
Japanese of All Quiet on the Western 
Front! Many of these books were gifts 
from Oriental business men of Honolulu, 
but each section has also its own book 
fund. 


The Rental Collection 


Another collection of which we are 
reasonably proud is a very modest but 
flourishing one, the rental collection. As 
funds are assigned only to departments, 
there is no provision for buying recent 
fiction in the library budget. Students 
and faculty felt the need of keeping up 
with the latest novels, biographies, plays 
and verse, so with the aid of the Wom- 
an’s Faculty Club we started our rental 
collection. Each member advanced us 
three dollars, and in return we gave the 
donor a card entitling her to reading 
privileges worth the amount of her dona- 
tion. We decided to charge three cents 
a day for the rent books, not counting 
the day returned, and we stipulated that 
in case the Faculty Club donors did not 
use up their cards the remaining money 
would be refunded to them. It is inter- 
esting to know that none of the donors 
applied for refunds: the shelf proved 
very popular. With this initial fund we 
bought about fifty of the best new books 
and by the end of the year we had com- 
pletely wiped out our debt to the Wom- 
an’s Faculty Club and had enough sur- 
plus to cover the fall buying. Books are 
kept on the rental shelf for approxi- 
mately one year if they are circulating, 
if not, they are removed sooner. After 
that they are added to the general col- 
lection, if they are not too worn. Any- 
one interested may offer suggestions for 
selection and if the proposed book is 
suitable it will be added. The shelf is 
now in its third year and at present we 
have one hundred and fourteen outstand- 
ing new books available for circulation. 
Such books as ‘Buck’s Good Earth, 
Baum’s Grand Hotel, Parrish’s Loads of 
Love, Munthe’s Story of San Michele, 
Nash’s Free Wheeling, and Yeats- 
Brown's Lives of a Bengal Lancer, have 
been very popular. There was a veri- 
table deluge of requests for O’Neill’s 
Mourning Becomes Electra and it still 

(Continued on p. 302) 








Bibliography on Library Lighting 
By Jean K. Taylor * 


The following articles have been se- 
lected as applying directly or indirectly 
to problems in library lighting. One 
librarian said that libraries might well 
apply more advanced methods—such as 
those tried out in department stores. 
Articles dealing with such applications 
have been included here, as well as those 
suggesting adequate wiring of new build- 
ings for future demands. Many of the 
pamphlets and articles may be obtained 
free from the sources mentioned. 


Allphin, Willard. Improved library light- 
ing: Fall River Public library. Elec- 
trical World 93 :255 F 2 ’29 

D’Andrade, H. E. Artificial light as an 
architectural medium. Illuminating 
engineering society. Transactions 25: 
547-52 Jl ’30 

Presented at the Architectural lighting 


conference, Chicago Lighting Institu- 
tion. 1930. 

Brentano’s book store, Higbie Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Magazine of Light 
N ’31 p. 16 

Fundamentals in providing good lighting. 
American Architect 140:48-51+ S ’31 

Illustrated with applications of modern 
ideas in lighting. é 

Gamble, D. L. Light-reflecting charac- 
teristics of paints. Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry 24:875-81 Ag ’32 

Light reflecting properties of paints are 
discussed and a method of approxi- 
mating the total reflectance of a painted 
surface described. 

Garber, F. W. Architect comments on 
lighting. Illuminating engineering so- 
ciety. Transactions 26:102-6 F ’31 

Importance of making the lighting a 
part of the original design. 

Higbie, H. H. Illumination of a large 
reading room. Illuminating engineer- 
ing society. Transactions, no. 6 1926. 
Reprint (Pamphlet) 

Description of lighting in reading room 
of University of Michigan Library. 
Gives tests made, and the use of 
fundamental theory from photometric 


measurements as a guide to design of 
extraordinary installations. 


* Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 
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Hospital lighting. General electric com- 
pany 1931 (Pamphlet) 

Illumination design data for industrial 
and commercial interiors. General elec- 
tric company 1930 (Pamphlet) 

Illumination terms. General electric com- 
pany 1930 (Pamphlet) 

Light and vision. General electric com- 
pany 1930 (Pamphlet) 

Light in architecture and decoration, 
1930, 1931. Illuminating engineering 
society 1930, 1931 2v (Pamphlet) 

Articles and illustrations of installa- 
tions are brought together and re- 
printed from the Transactions. 

Lighting of the Bodleian library, Oxford 
Engineer 149:685 D 27 ’29 

Holophone reflector refractor fittings 
in room 172x26, illuminated with 
nine reflector units with 300 w. lamps. 
Seven foot candles over whole of ta- 
ble surfaces thruout the two galleries. 

Lonberg-Holm, K. and Logan, H. L. 
Trends in lighting. Architectural Rec- 
ord 70:279-302 O ’31 

Generation of light, sunlamp lighting, 
lighting for vision, lighting for health 
maintenance. Well illustrated. 

Luckiesh, Matthew. Artificial sunlight. 
Van Nostrand 1930 

Luckiesh, M. Considering old ages in 
lighting. Electrical World 99:183 Ja 
23 ’°32 

Gives a table of the progressive change 
in the size of the pupil with age, rela- 
tive brightness of retinal images and 
foot-candles needed to produce correct 
levels of illumination. 


Luckiesh, M. Light and work. 
Nostrand 1924 


Luckiesh, M. “See” levels in lighting. 
Electrical World 100:236-9 Ag 20 ’32 
Shows by illustration, explanation and 
diagrams how “humanitarian foot- 
candles add to efficiency foot-candles.” 


Luckiesh, Matthew. Ultra violet radia- 
tion; its properties, productions, meas- 
urement and applications. Van Nos- 
trand 1927 

Luckiesh, M. and Moss, F. K. Lighting 
for seeing. General electric company 
1931 (Pamphlet) 


Van 
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Luckiesh, M. and Moss, F. K. Recom- 
mended foot-candles. Illuminating en- 
gineering society. Transactions 26: 
1061-92. Discussion 1092-8 D ’31 

Various characteristics of the foot- 
candle are thoroly discussed and data 
are presented for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the scientific use of this fac- 
tor in lighting recommendations and 
practice. 

Luckiesh, Matthew and Moss, F. K. 
Seeing, a partnership of lighting and 
vision. Williams and Wilkins 1931 


MacDonald, A. S. Effective library 
lighting. Architectural Forum 56 :631- 
4 Je '32 | 

Brings up to date his previous investi- 
gation. Recommends types of lighting 
for reading rooms, shelves, halls, book 
stacks, etc. Illustrations and diagrams. 


MacDonald, A. S. Library lighting. Li- 
brary Journal 56:203-10 Mr 1 ’31 


Describes some installations, and urges 
the necessity for wiring for the 
future. May be a little out of date in 
regard to recent developments of actual 
equipment. 

New England libraries improve reading 
room illumination. Electrical World 
92:70 Jl 14 ’28 

Illustrations of how Boston branch li- 
braries improved old illumination. 

New windowless factory building. Illu- 
mination engineering society. Transac- 


tions 25 :772-4 S ’30 


Gives details of uniform lighting giv- 
ing uniform light intensity of 20 foot- 
candles on the working plane. Ab- 
stracted from Industrial engineering. 


Porter, L. C., Egeler, C. E., and Stur- 
rock, Walter. Ultra violet equipments 
and their applications. General elec- 
tric company 1931 (Pamphlet re- 
printed from Illuminating engineering 
society. Transactions Ja ’32) 

Discusses the application of artificial 
sunlight to lighting problems health- 


maintenance. Regarded as a future re- 
quirement in lighting. 


Potter, W. M. and Meaker, Phelps. 
Luminous architectural elements. Gen- 
eral electric company 1931 (Pamphlet) 

Forms, characteristics and design, effi- 
ciency and brightness data, desirable 
brightness limits. 

Powell, A. L. Fundamentals of lighting 
in the home, classroom and industry. 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Publication no. 75. 1931 
(Pamphlet) 
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Powell, A. L. Tendencies in lighting 
practice, 1930. General electric com- 
pany 1930 (Pamphlet) 

Powell, A. L. and Rodgers, Alston. En- 
gineering features of “built-in” light- 
ing. General electric company 1931 
(Pamphlet reprinted from Lighting, 
N, D ’30; Ja ’32) 

“The authors consider ‘built-in’ lighting 
as that which must be designed as a 
component part of the building, the 
sort which in general cannot be applied 
to a structure that is entirely finished.” 

Ranck, S. H. Ventillating and lighting 
library buildings. Architectural Forum 
47 :529-36 D ’27 

While fixtures themselves and candle- 
power recommendations are now out- 
dated for new buildings, the principles 
are still much the same. 

Recent developments in Mazda lamps. 
General electric company 1931 (Pam- 
phlet) 

Rosenfield, Isadore. Light in museum 
planning. Architectural Forum 56 :619- 
30 Je ’32 

Some of the findings here will be of 
interest in the study of library lighting, 
especially for exhibit rooms. 

Samuels, M. M. Urges large lamps in 
modern illumination. Electrical World 
97 :595-7 Mr 28 ’31 

Samuels, M. M. and Holmes, J. T. Solu- 
tion of the library lighting problem; 
Engineering Society Library, New 
York City. Electrical World 89:191-4 
Ja 22 ’27 

Description of 1927 lighting installation 
in the Engineering Societies Library. 
(The same company recently did the 
Brentano’s book store) 

Stair, J. L. Significant lighting in de- 
partment stores. Illuminating engi- 
neering society. Preprint for conven- 
tion, O ’31 (Pamphlet) 

Published in Illuminating engineering 
society. Transactions Ap ’32. 

Sunlamps in school. Lighting, Midwinter 

"32 p. 31 
Description and illustration of the ap- 
plication of the ultra violet lights to a 


rather dark school room, Herkimer, 
New York. 


Theory and characteristics of Mazda 
lamps. General electric company. Na- 
tional lamp works 1929 (Pamphlet) 

Ultra-violet luminaries for Mazda sun- 
light lamps. Recent developments. 
Magazine of Light N ’31 p. 30-1; D 
31 p. 34-5; Midwinter ’32 p. 31-2; 
Mr-Ap ’32 p. 27 
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HE importance of organized effort 
is never more apparent than in a 
time of stress. Many of us are learning 
for the first time that the individual, even 
in the professions, must fight as it were 
for his life in the modern world and that 
if he fights alone it will probably be a 
losing fight. James A. Howard, librarian 
of the Hammond (Ind.) Public Library 
and President of the Indiana Library 
Association, tells us the following story 
of 
An Important Discovery 

In the preparation of a recent talk to be 
delivered before a district library meeting on 
the assigned subject, “The Challenge of the 
Depression,” I made an important discovery 
about the A.L.A. 

The important discovery was this: the re- 
markable ability of the American Library 
Association to meet quickly and effectively 
the challenge of a national crisis. 

The world’s greatest depression began in 
October 1929. With the exception of a few 
libraries such as the public libraries of Chi- 
cago, Grand Rapids, Detroit, and Toledo, 
libraries and librarians generally did not give 
serious attention to the needs of a financially 
distressed public until the late months of 1931. 

On November 8, 1931, at Forest Hills, Long 
Island, the A.L.A. Executive Board and eleven 
other specially invited library leaders discussed 
together for the entire day the problems and 
opportunities which confront libraries in a 
period of economic depression. 

These librarians decided that something 
should be done; that some concerted action 
should be undertaken; that libraries had some- 
thing of definite and positive value to offer 
the American public in maintaining personal 
and national morale; that the A.L.A. head- 
quarters should become a clearing house of 
ways and means by which libraries should 
meet the challenge of the day. 

That was a call to arms. As the newspapers 
and magazines of America constitute the Voice 
of America, the American Library Association 
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at Random 


thru its officers, boards, committees and pub- 
lications ‘constitute the Voice of American 
Librarianship. The November, 1931 Booklist 
contained a ringing statement by the A.L.A. 
Secretary, Carl H. Milam, urging librarians 
“to promote intelligent thinking on current 
questions.” This appeal closed with a splendid 
selection of books on unemployment. 

The December issues of the Booklist, the 
Bulletin of the A.L.A., the Library Journal, 
the Wirson BuLtetTIn, and the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin contained one or more articles 
on the subject prepared directly by the A.L.A. 
Staff or by outstanding A.L.A. members. 
Since then professional library periodicals, 
state, sectional, and national library confer- 
ences have devoted much time and thot to 
the subject. 

Every Booklist of 1932, from January to 
May inclusive, likewise the Bulletin of the 
A.L.A. contains one or more articles or per- 
tinent lists of books on the subject of the 
library in time of depression. The Reading 
with a Purpose Series appropriately issued 
a course of reading on “Unemployment.” 
Two noteworthy lists of books entitled, “For 
Thinking America,” have been published by 
the A.L.A. Letters and outlines have been 
sent to state agencies and inquiring librarians. 
The United States Daily, the Journal of the 
National Education Association, the lWoman’s 
Home Companion, the American Scholar, 
Kiwanis Magazine, the Literary Digest, Hol- 
land’s Magazine, School and Society, the 
Associated Press, have all published A.L.A. 
releases. 

The A.L.A. Council itself meeting at New 
Haven in June 1931, at Chicago in December 
1931, and at New Orleans in April 1932, 
passed resolutions which called attention to 
increased demands made for library service 
in times of economic depression and urging 
governors, legislatures and public officials of 
counties, cities, and towns to allow no reduc- 
tion of appropriation for books and service, 
but to maintain the libraries of the country 
in their full efficiency in their effort to uphold 
public morale. 

Until today, only a few months after the 
decision of the A.L.A. leaders to throw the 
weight of their Association into the struggle 
to down Old Man Depression, there is a 
nation-wide hook-up between public, business, 
college, university libraries and the A.L.A. 
headquarters in a united drive to meet effec- 
tively the challenge of the times. 

I, for one, had never before fully realized 
the great value of the A.L.A. as a means for 


VS 
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quick action in event of a national 
professional emergency. If for no 
other reason, the A.L.A. deserves the 
personal membership of every paid 
professional library worker. 

James A. Howarp 


se SF 


The best of all tributes to a 
public library is the loyalty of 
the community which it serves. 
Two instances of militant public 
support victorious over the threat 
of curtailed library appropria- 
tions make pleasant reading in a 
recent issue of the News Notes 
of the Texas Library Associa- 
tion. 

Wilbarger County Library, 

Lillian Newton, Librarian. 

On September 17, at the public 
hearing on the budget for Wilbarger 
County, it was proposed to cut the 
appropriation for the country library 
from $1200 to $1000. The protest of 
citizens was so vigorous that, after 
hearing from representative business 
and professional people, students and 
rural teachers, Commissioner H. M. 
King, seconded by Commissioner 
T. K. Huffman, moved that the ap- 
propriation be raised to $1500. The 
motion was carried unanimously, and 
received warm applause. 

Jefferson County Service of Tyrrell 

Public Library, 

Mrs. Lucy Fuller Gross, Librarian 

The most encouraging news of the 
year comes from this county. The 
budget committee had cut the appro- 
priation for the county library from 
$13,000 to $5000, which would have 
meant greatly reduced service and 
the loss of the Rosenwald demonstra- 
tion money. At the public hearing 
on the general fund budget about 
seventy citizens from over the county 
appeared, and the leaders from each 
community addressed the court, pro- 
testing against the library reduction. 
After hearing the protests the court 
voted unanimously to restore the li- 
brary appropriation to $13,000. 

se Ss 

There has been a shortage of copies on 
the January 1933 issue of the WiLson 
BULLETIN, and we should be most appre- 
ciative if those of our readers who have 
no further use for their copies, especially 
if they are duplicates, would return them 
to us. We don’t often ask for favors, but 


y) 





. EB. Zimmerman 


H 
WE ARE SEVEN 


All of us know Wordsworth’s pathetic poem, “We 
Are Seven,” but few of us have had the opportunity 
to see the actual grave which occasioned the verses. 
This grave, in Conway Churchyard, England, seems 
nevertheless to have had its quota of visitors, for it 
has been almost obliterated by curio hunters. The 
warden of the church has constructed an iron frame- 
work, plainly visible in this photograph, for the pro- 
tection of the grave. Here are two familiar stanzas 


from the poem: 


“And where are they? I pray you tell,” 
She answered, “Seven are we; 

“And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 

And in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 


if you want to do us a good turn (and 
who knows ?—perhaps we deserve one) 
here is your opportunity. 


ss 


We take this opportunity to remind 
our readers of the annual WiLson BuL- 
LETIN awards which will be made in 
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June. These prizes, totaling $100, are 
described on the inside front cover under 
the table of contents. We should wel- 
come just now some photographs “of 
reference works in use or on display in 
libraries.” Since not many photographs 


piAda 
PHILADELPHIA-PUBLIC: SCHOOLS Rann 





“Dear Friends: 

When addressing you the old-fashioned salu- 
tation, so seldom used, comes inevitably to my 
pen—tho I should say typewriting finger. Some 
people, usually men, have the Saturday Evening 
Post habit, others the Atlantic Monthly, but 
my taste for the WiLson BULLETIN is insatiable. 
All of which is entirely by the way as I am 
writing to send you a copy of the new Peda- 
gogical Library book plate designed by Mr. 
Allen R. Freelon. 

We may be accused of deception as the li- 
brary is only a very small part of the imposing 
building displayed on the plate, but we are led 
to believe that it is a very important, a very 
necessary feature of the Administration Build- 
ing of the Philadelphia Public School system. 
The library was founded in 1883 and has never 
had a book plate worthy of the name, so as 
we approach our fiftieth birthday we are making 
a splurge.” 

Apa F. Livericnut, Librarian, 
The Pedagogical Library, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 
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of this description have been received 
lately, there is an excellent opportunity 
for one of you to win $25. 


es Ft 


We hope you will be as amused as we 
were by the following “Ms. Found in a 
Library Typewriter,” for which we are 
indebted to E. M. Gaffney, Municipal 
University of Omaha Library, Omaha, 
Nebraska. The author is herewith privi- 
leged to shoot anybody who describes the 
opus as “cheesy verses.” 


CasEuM CANO 
Because I’m tired of dusty leaves, 
I sing a simple song of cheese. 
I’d rather feast on Swiss Gruyére 
Than gnaw a book by La Bruyére, 
And as for M’sieur Emil Zola, 
No thanks!—a piece of Gorgonzola. 


Away from Hume I'd gladly prance 
To make a meal on Liederkranz, 


And tho I’m keen for Dumas, pére, 
I dearly long for Camembert. 


What would I give for crumbs of 


Switzer? 

The works, complete, of Stuart White, 
sir. 

Of late I’ve nibbled at “This Free- 
dom”— 

It’s made me wish quite hard for 
Edam. 


My thots on Roquefort, old and green, 
I’m forced to chew the “Fairie 
Queene.” 


Than touch a page of Wells, H.G. 
I’d sooner mange le jolie Brie, 


And I prefer the gentle Miinster 
To poems by that Boston spinster. 


Because I’m tired of dusty leaves, 
I’ve sung this simple song of cheese. 


Henry (the library mouse) 
se SF 


The late Robert Bridges, Poet Lau- 
reate of England and author of The 
Testament of Beauty, wished that no 
biography of himself should ever be 
written. Before his death in 1930 he de- 
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stroyed most of his letters and other 
material which could be used in such a 
work, 

A posthumous work of Bridges, re- 
cently published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press under the title Three Friends, 
Memoirs of D. M. Dolben, R. W. 
Dixon, and H. Bradley, seems to 
be as near as we shall come to a 
biography of the late Poet Laur- 
eate. The three memoirs together 
form a kind of self-portrait of 
their writer. 

wt ot ot 


We are always delighted to 
hear from our friends abroad. 
H. M. Moore of the Cape Tech- 
nical College, Cape Town, South 
Africa, writes to us: 

If it were not for your BULLETIN, 
we in South Africa would know little 
of modern American literature. The 
Public Library here has but two of 
Jim Tully’s works, Shanty Irish and 
Emmett Lawler, none of Sherwood 
Anderson and many others. I would 
not miss your BULLETIN. 


se se 


The Sioux City (Iowa) Public Li- 
brary, in order to meet the demand of 
school instructors and others in their 
quest for local history, has published (at 
fifty cents) an interesting account, nicely 
illustrated with old photographs, of Sioux 
City—A True Story of How It Grew. 
Rose A. O’Connor, Hospital Librarian, 
is the author. Miss O’Connor is also re- 
sponsible for a new leaflet on Reading 
and the Student Nurse. 


se Fe 


Another local history item. The mem- 
bers of the staff of the Free Public Li- 
brary of Bloomfield, N.J. have compiled 
and edited a local history, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 

es et 


An interesting letter to Mr. Wilson 
from Irma Horak Erath, librarian of the 
St. George Branch Library, Staten 
Island, N.Y, 


For some time I have been intending writing 
to you to express thanks to you for your 
generous gift of the WiLson BuLLetin. How- 
ever I just did not get to putting the thanks 
down on paper, but the other day while 
searching among some old books for “a find” 
for our marine collection I came across an 





THE SEA ROOM 
St. George Branch Library, Staten Island, N. Y. 


attractive little volume published by you in 
1906. It is such a very nice “find” that I just 
had to write you about it. 

The title page of the book reads The Cruise 
and Captures of the Alabama by Albert M. 
Goodrich. Minneapolis, The H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1906. Still in its original binding the book 
no doubt has passed thru many hands in the 
twenty-six years of its life to come at last 
to a safe anchorage in our “Sea Room” and 
if and when we are able to get out a new 
edition of the selected bibliography of the 
Sea Collection it will have a place all its own 
in it. 

Having told you this much I am going to 
enclose a copy of the “Sea” bibliography and 
a picture of the room which like Topsy just 
grew. 

With appreciation for the fine traditions of 
the publishing firm of H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

The Sea Room’s very nice, as you can 
see from the picture. Those ship lan- 
terns, by the way, strike our fancy (not 
to speak of arousing our envy). We've 
been hunting for just such a pair. 

ss Ss 


The National Association of State Li- 
braries has had under consideration for 
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some time a Public Documents Clearing 
House and appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of Herbert O. Brig- 
ham, State Librarian of Rhode Island. 
In November the Carnegie Foundation 


aA GASUYURE HOUSE 
©Paes T® Ast COnaRS” 


“Our library has a book plate which 
has just been presented to us by the 
artist, Mrs. Edna Crompton, the first 
woman ever to have a cover on the 
Saturday Evening Post.”—-Mrs. F. L. 
Proctor, Librarian, Forrest City 
(Ark.) Public Library. 





authorized a grant of $10,000 to the As- 
sociation for the support of this clearing 
house and at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Association on De- 
cember 17th in New York City the grant 
was accepted and the committee em- 
powered to proceed with the undertaking. 
To simplify procedure Edward H. Red- 
stone, State Librarian of Massachusetts, 
a member of the Public Documents 
Clearing House committee, has been ap- 
pointed disbursing officer. 

On December 17th the Committee on 
Public Documents Clearing House, con- 
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sisting of representatives from various 
organizations in the library and research 
field, held sessions and appointed various 
sub-committees. Session laws will be 
the first bibliographical undertaking by 
the committee and later Senate and 
House Journals, constitutional conven- 
tions, departmental publications and 
other forms of documents will be made 
a part of the clearing house activities. 

The plan of operation will be similar 
to the Cooperative Clearing House for 
Periodicals now conducted by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. Records will be kept 
on cards at the clearing house head- 
quarters and the original books held at 
the respective libraries until final ar- 
rangements concerning transfers are 
completed. The details are now being 
arranged by the sub-committee on 
Methods, the sub-committee on Session 
Laws and The H. W. Wilson Company 
which will have the project in charge. 

es se 

Enforced vacations in the library field 
will make it possible this spring and 
summer for some to take advantage of 
the opportunities for European study and 
travel offered by the American Peoples 
College in Europe. 

The advisory council of this new col 
lege, which has its headquarters in a 
quaint Tyrolean town high in the Au 
strian Alps, includes Dr. John Dewey 
and Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of Co- 
lumbia. 

The period of study at the Alpine 
center where a host of American and 
European educators come to exchange 
ideas and present them informally to 
small groups is combined with extensive 
travel thru eight to a dozen European 
countries where interesting contacts have 
been established. 

The three months trip has been kept 
down to $390.00, tuition, transportation 
and living expenses from New York to 
New York included. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York uni 
versity is the chairman of the admissions 
committee and cooperates with the New 
York headquarters of the American 
Peoples College at 55 West 42d Street 
from which all details of the trips may 
be obtained. 

(Continued on last page) 














Selected Readings on ‘Technocracy 


[4 response to scores of feverish re- 

quests from librarians we are rushing 
into print the following selected bibli- 
ography on that surprising phenomenon 
—Technocracy—an economic theory that 
is sweeping over the bridge tables. 


Books 


Arkright, Frank. A B C of technocracy. 73p. 
Harper. ’33. 

Chase, Stuart. Technocracy: an interpretation. 
John Day (pam no. 19) 32p. John Day. 
'33- 

Christian Century. 49:1402-3. N. 16, 32. 
Technocracy’s stop! look! listen! E. B. 
Chaffee. 

Laing, Graham A. ‘Towards technocracy. 
1oop. Angelus Press, Los Angeles. ’33. 
Loeb, Harold. Life in a technocracy; what 

it might be like. 2009p. Viking Press. ’33. 

Parrish, Wayne W. Outline of technocracy. 
Farrar and Rinehart. ’33. 

Raymond, Allen. What is 
McGraw-Hill. ’33. 

Scott, Howard and others. Introduction to 
technocracy. John Day. 33. 

Soddy, Frederick. Wealth, virtual wealth and 
debt. Dutton. ’26. 

Veblen, Thorstein. Engineers and the price 
system. 1609p. Viking Press. ’21, ’33. 
Veblen, Thorstein. Vested interests and the 
common man. Viking Press. Reissue ’33. 


technocracy ? 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Business Week. p. 16-17+. D. 14, ’32. Tech- 
nocracy; conclusions of some of its 
spokesmen that will hardly stand analysis. 

Christian Century. 50:11-13. Ja. 4, ’33. What 
is technocracy? Edmund B. Chaffee. 

Churchman. 146:9-10. S. 17, °32. Is our 
present industrial era dying? Wayne W. 
Parrish. 

Churchman. 146:8-9. O. 29, ’32. Technocracy 
or politicians? Wayne W. Parrish. 
Churchman. 146:8-9. D. 3, ’32. Does tech- 

nocracy mean a new order? Wayne W. 


Parrish. 
Congressional Record. 76:1970 (current) Ja. 
16, ’°33. Technocracy. Theodore Marburg. 


Harper’s Magazine. 166:129-42. Ja. '33. Tech- 
nology smashes the price system; ed. by 
Howard Scott. 


Industrial Management. 57:80-91. F. ’ro. 
Human instincts in reconstruction. Wil- 
liam H. Smyth. 


Industrial Management. 57 :208-12, 385-9. Mr., 
My. ’19. Technocracy. William H. Smyth. 


Literary Digest. 115:6. Ja. 21, ’33. The 
machine’s friends reply to the technocrats. 

Living Age. 343:292-303. D. ’32. Toward 
technocracy; international symposium. 

Living Age. 343:399-408. Ja. ’33. Measure- 
ments of technocracy. C. N. Edge. 


Nation. 135:205. S. 7, ’32. Toward a new 
system. 
Nation. 135:646. D. 28, ’32. Technocracy; 


definition and origin. W. H. Smyth. 
New Outlook. 161:13-18. N. ’32. What is 
technocracy? Wayne W. Parrish. 


New Outlook. 161 :13-17. D. ’32. Technocracy’s 
question. Wayne W. Parrish. 


New Outlook. 161:11-12. Ja. ’33. Notes on 
technocracy. 
New Outlook. 161:13-16. Ja. ’33. Technoc- 


racy’s challenge. Wayne W. Parrish. 

New Republic. 73:178-80. D. 28, ’32. Tech- 
nocracy, good medicine, or a _ bedtime 
story? George Soule. 

New Republic. 73:199. Ja. 4, '33. 
research agency. 

New Republic. 73:244-5. Ja. 11, ’33. In de- 
fense of technocracy; reply to G. Soule, 
with rejoinder, H. Ward. 

New Republic. 63:115-20. Je. 18, ’30. Govern- 
ment by technologists. Charles A. Beard. 

New York Herald Tribune. p. 11. D. 15, ’32. 
Technocracy new puzzle of scientists in 
Utopia. Allen Raymond. 

New York Herald Tribune. p. to. D. 16, *32. 
Technocracy translates value in terms of 
energy. Allen Raymond. 

New York Herald Tribune. 
Prophet of technocracy 
legends. Allen Raymond. 


New York Herald Tribune. p. 19. D. 18, ’32. 
Technocracy becoming indoor sport of 
slump. Allen Raymond. 


New York Times. Sec. 4. p. 5. Ja. 
Scoring critics of technocracy. 
Cogen. 


Voluntary 


’ 


nee 3%, “32. 
surrounded by 


Ia 


& 33- 
Charles 
New York Times Magazine. p. 1-3. Ja. 8, ’33. 
Challenge to technocracy. Simeon Strun- 
sky. 

North American Review. 235:121-8. F. ’33. 
Technocracy: an appraisal. W. Weishar. 


Saturday Review of Literature. 9:373-4. Ja 
14, 33. Technocracy. Archibald MacLeish 


Scribner’s Magazine. 93:65-0. F. ’33. Tech- 
nocracy. V. Jordan. 

Scribner’s Magazine. 93:74-9. F. ’33. World 
without money. Stuart Chase. 

World Tomorrow. 16:4. Ja. 4, °33. Tech- 


nocracy; defects in proposals. 


World Tomorrow. 16:50-6r1. Ja. 18, 
nocracy. Paul H. Douglas. 


’33. Tech- 
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An Interview with the Author of “Famous First Facts 


99 


By Adrian Gardner 


“Famous First Facts,’ by Joseph Nathan Kane, now in press at 
The Wilson Company, is a record of the first occurrence of events, 
discoveries, inventions, undertakings, etc., in the United States. 
It is the first book of its kind, and librarians will find it an indispen- 


sable tool for quick reference. 


HEN I called on Joseph Nathan Kane, 

compiler of Famous First Facts, 1 found 
him in his study, surrounded by a mountain 
of books and his desk covered with a stack 
of correspondence which looked like a three- 
year accumulation of mail-order circulars. 

“Yes sir,” he expounded indignantly, “Look 
at these books! Each one is supposed to have 
been written by an authority, yet each gives 
a different date for this particular happening.” 

“That being the case, how do you gather 
your material?” 1 inquired. 

“In the first place, I list all the conflicting 
dates and then try to get into communication 
with as many of the sources as possible for 
opinions, criticism, and verification.” 

“Do you always find them willing to co- 
operate?” was my next question. 

The man of facts pointed to a huge filing 
cabinet. “Go over there and be convinced.” 

As directed I pulled open a drawer and ex- 
amined a file marked “Street Railways.” In 
it were letters from all sorts of people and 
from almost every conceivable place, claiming 
operation of the first electric car line. 

After reading a few, I placed the folder 
back in the cabinet and closed the door with 
a bang. Mr. Kane smiled. I don’t remember 
what he said, but he said it with the “you- 
ain’t-seen-nothing-yet” attitude. So to oblige, 
I pulled out a few more files. The one marked 
“Libraries” was just as confusing, so I re- 
turned it and took out the file marked “Cotton 
Mills,” but it also presented serious conflicts 
Each letter sounded so convincing that | 
wondered how in the world it could be ques- 
tioned. I picked up another file marked 
“Schools” and began to read a few of the 
letters. I put them away in a hurry. Thinking 
that somewhere there would be a general 
agreement, I pulled out another folder. This 
one happened to be “Banks.” But it was full 
of claims and counter claims. 
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Publication will be in April. 


But Mr. Kane explained the manner in 
which he finally arrived at his conclusions 
which he has chronicled in Famous First 
Facts. 

“All the letters are not wrong. Many are 
incorrect, but many are crude statements of 
fact. In many instances, the fault is due to 
a loose definition of the subject. Many times 
as these letters poured in, I was reminded of 
old Rastus—I hope that was his name. I can 
still picture him smoking his corn cob on the 
doorstep of his old cabin in Mississippi. I can 
still hear his words ‘I ‘no Jedge Washinton 
I worked for his pappy!’ The fact that Rastus 
lived in Mississippi in a settlement almost too 
small to be given a name and that George 
Washington died probably fifty years before 
Rastus was born did not seem to bother him 
He knew ‘Jedge Washinton’ and he worked 
for his ‘pappy.’ 

“But all facts and claims are not based upon 
idle dreams. Simple facts have been tran- 
scribed in error with the result that common 
facts have been passed on to posterity in great 
confusion. It often seems that the greater the 
discrepancy the greater the misinformation 
that has taken root. The facts contained in 
Famous First Facts represent only about one- 
fifth of the amassed collection of “facts.” 
Most of the information collected has been 
disregarded as unreliable and untrustworthy. 

“In compiling the information I have often 
had occasion to think of my first editor. If a 
story was particularly well written or if an 
almost unobtainable story was presented to 
him, he would pull out a ten dollar bill and 
present it to me as a bonus—provided | 
guessed the serial number on the bill. Famous 
First Facts often presented a similar situation. 
Once a matter seemed definitely settled, ther« 
was always the additional task of digging still 
deeper to see whether or not any prior source 
could be unearthed.” 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX—THANKING YOU ALL 


At this time we wish to express to our 
collaborators and subscribers our great ap- 
preciation of the large amount of coopera- 
tion they have given us the past year on ques- 
tions pertaining to the Essay Index. Practi- 
cally every librarian who was asked to check 
lists and answer questionnaires has responded 
most promptly and each has given a great 
deal of his or her time and thot to helping 
us on our problems. We realize that during 
this period of depression when many library 
staffs are decreased and many librarians are 
extra busy helping the public because of the 
preseut situation, that it must be 
most difficult to find time to check lists and 
questionnaires. 


economic 


answer Therefore we _ ar 


doubly appreciative of the fine spirit and gen- 
erosity shown us by these many librarians, and 
we wish to thank them, one and all. 

Following are a few current titles which 
will be included in Part 6 of the Index: 


Churchill, W. L. S. Amid these storms. 1932 
Scribner 
Ellis, H. Views and reviews. Ist-2d ser. 1932 


Houghton 
Hamilton, E. 
Jan t.. S. 

& co. 
Schmalhausen, S. D. ed. 

1932 Farrar 
Bes A. K. Victorian at bay. 1932 Marshall, 

ones 


Roman way. 1932 Norton 
Libraries and living. 1932 Grafton 


Our neurotic age. 


COSTUME INDEX WORK PROGRESSING 


A tentative list of titles considered for in- 
clusion in the Costume Index was sent 
number of collaborators early in December. 
A number of requests for this list were also 
received from librarians thruout this country 
and England in response to the recent 
article in the Witson Butietin. Many of 
these lists have been returned to us and from 
the votes on title books will 
chosen for indexing. Considering the varying 
sizes of libraries represented by these votes 
and the variety of interests of collaborators, 
the consensus of opinions on these titles is 
rather surprising. Some of the titles receiving 
very high votes were: “Modes and 
manners of the nineteenth century”; Giaffer- 
ris “History of the feminine costume of the 
world”; Haire’s “Folk costume book”; Hart- 
ley’s “Medieval costume and life’; Hotten- 
roth’s “Le costume chez les peuples anciens 
et modernes”; MHouston’s “Ancient Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine costume and decoration” 
and “Ancient Egyptian, Assyrian and Persian 
costumes”; Kelly’s “Historic costume” and his 


to a 


from 


each soon be 


Boehn’s 


“Short 
Racinet’s 


history of costume and armour”; 

“Costume historique” and Rosen- 
berg’s “Design and development of costume.” 

Many collaborators have also sent us fine 
lists of titles which they had found specially 
valuable in costume work. 

A sample of the proposed form of indexing 
was set up and two galleys sent out with the 
list in order to find out if the style was satis- 
factory and if the divisions or arrangements 
of subjects were those best suited for this 
Index. 

The interest shown by librarians in checking 
this long list and answering our questions has 
assured us that the need for a Costume Index 
has been felt. The following quotation from 
a letter shows what seems to be a general 
feeling: “We are heartily in favor of a cos- 
tume index. I can think of none that is more 
needed.” This fact has been substantiated by 
interviews held in New York with librarians 
of special costume collections, with teachers 
of costume design and with theatrical cos- 
tumers. 


ATTENTION OF CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscribers to the Cumulative Book In- 
dex will please note that there will be no 
bound annual published for the year 1932. 
Two paper covered issues—September and 
December—cumulate the indexing for the full 
year. 

There were two reasons for this change in 
the regular cumulative plan. The publishing 
of a cloth bound cumulated annual would de- 
lay the work on the five-year supplement and 


this did not seem desirable. As the five-year 
supplement will be ready in the early fall of 
1933, a 1032 bound annual would be in use 
but a months and would then be dis- 
carded. This seemed to be a needless waste. 

Will subscribers therefore keep the Septem- 
ber and December 1932 numbers along with 
their former bound volumes until the five-year 
volume is received? 


few 
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THE CLIPPING GUIDE OF THE VERTICAL FILE SERVICE 


The January number of the Vertical File 
Service catalog introduced the Clipping Guide, 
a new feature we hope will prove a useful 
adjunct to the Service. As announced before, 
it consists of a subject list of articles sug- 
gested for clipping from a selected group of 
magazines which libraries as a rule do not 
bind or store permanently. 

To select material for clipping calls for 
careful judgment on the part of the librarian, 
whose task is often made more difficult when 
continued articles conflict in the back pages 
of magazines. In addition, subject headings 
must be assigned before the material can be 
made a part of the vertical file. 

The Clipping Guide performs these tasks by 
listing articles recommended for clipping from 
each magazine according to date of issue and 
in the order in which they appear in the 
magazine. The subject headings and annota- 
tions conform to the pamphlet listing in the 
main portion of the catalog. In the next fol- 
lowing cumulation, the Clipping Guide entries 
will be combined with the pamphlet entries. 


In this manner the combined entries serve 
as a partial index to a library’s vertical file. 

The Clipping: Guide will be compiled semi- 
annually—in January and July—each list 
covering six month’s issues of the magazines. 

The Vertical File Service continues to build 
up a stock of pamphlets from which sub- 
scribers’ orders are filled. There were thirty- 
four titles on the January stock order-list. 
Librarians will be interested to know that 
two-thirds of the material announced in the 
January catalog is available without charge 
With few exceptions pamphlets listed may be 
ordered thru the Service, the number of or- 
ganizations which prefer to maintain direct 
contact with libraries becoming fewer as the 
Service demonstrates the advantage of full 
cooperation between publishers and itself. 

To librarians who have not yet subscribed 
for the Service and wish to refresh their 
memory on it, another sample catalog will be 
sent upon request and the subscription pric« 
quoted. 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


The two volumes in the Classics of Amer- 
ican Librarianship Series remaining to be 
published are now both in type and will be 
ready for delivery in February or March. 
They are Library and its Home and Library 
As A Vocation. Price of each volume, $2.75. 
To those libraries who had placed orders for 
the series at a special combination rate, the 
volumes will be sent automatically on publica- 
tion, with bill at the special price agreed upon. 

A cumulated index to the contents of the 
10 volumes in the series is in preparation also. 
It will be available in the spring, details of 
publication and price to be given later. 


The last pages of Mrs. Baker’s Dramatic 
Bibliography are now being printed, covering 


the extensive author and analytical subject 
indexes, both of which will add greatly to the 
value of the book. The bibliography is sold 
on the service basis and quotations have been 
sent to all libraries. Descriptive circular and 
price sent on request. 


Subscribers to the Cumulative Book Index 
are asked to note that there has been some 
confusion of orders for John H. Hopkins & 
Son, New York, and Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore. In the Publishers’ Directory the 
former is filed under Hopkins, while the latter 
has always been under Johns. There should 
be no difficulty in addressing the right firm. 


University of Hawaii Library 


(Continued from p. 381) 
has a waiting list. Students and faculty 
alike patronize the rental shelf and about 
equally. 

The Good Earth has had a wide cir- 
culation but limited mostly to the Cau- 
casian; little Florence Kip Yee is more 
likely to be attracted by Katherine 
Brush’s Red Headed Woman than by an 
epic of the mother-country which she, 
as a “second generation American,” has 


never seen. And the young students from 
India are less prone to read the Pan- 
chatantra than Shadows on the Rock or 
The Road Back. 


This university library flourishing at 
the “Crossroads of the Pacific” is an 
interesting and unpredictable place; it 
has beauty, utility, and culture to offer 
its students and the students are respond- 


ing. 
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Dunlap’s “Jesus”: 


Bell’s “Numerology” 


WARNING TO LIBRARIANS AND CATALOGUERS! 


Two books, The Dramatic Personality of Jesus by Knight Dunlap and 
Robert Sutherland Gill, and Numerology by Eric T. Bell will be published Feb- 
ruary 21 under the imprint both of The Century Company (with the sub-note 


“A Williams & Wilkins Book”) and The Williams & Wilkins Company. 


They 


are forerunners of books which may be published under like auspices in the 


future. 


This is a new thing in American publishing. Jt is not a joint imprint. 


The two houses collaborate, each publishing its own edition, in identical format 


and at identical price. 


Knight Dunlap, Professor of Com- 
parative Psychology at the Johns Hop- 
kins, has prepared an exceedingly im- 
portant study of the personality of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Such a scrutiny by 
a psychologist of international renown 
is certain to have reverberations. The 
character is approached precisely as one 
would approach that of Aristotle or 
Alexander or any other person. The ap- 
proach is novel and the result is wholly 
different from any concept of the char- 
acter that has hitherto been suggested. 

The “dramatic personality” is an ab- 
straction, as is pointed out in the first 
chapter—one of orientation. But the 
discussion of it becomes a lens through 
which may be seen a Jesus quite unlike 
the person he is in the accepted con- 
ventional concept. A figure of great 
dignity and great independence emerges, 
as the “orthodox” sentimental and 
ecclesiastical trappings melt away under 
the scrutiny of the “dramatic personal- 
ity.” While it cannot be called an ir- 
reverent book, it is assuredly free from 
obscuring pietisms. It is entirely free, 
also, of doctrinaire implications. It 
presents a Jesus very much as he must 
have appeared to his contemporaries. 
The price is $2.00. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 


Now for the books themselves: 


Dr. Bell, Professor of Mathematics at 
California Institute of Technology and 
president of the American Mathematical 
Society, descends from the imaginary 
pedestal upon which men of science are 
supposed to perch, and offers Numerol- 
ogy, a gay and blithe discussion of 
what’s in it, if anything. Dr. Bell 
doesn’t say whether or not he believes 
in numerology, or whether it’s a science 
or a fad, or whether there’s more science 
in numerology than numerology in 
science. He leaves all that to the reader. 
While he is drawing his conclusions, the 
reader is vastly interested in the amaz- 
ing and amusing tricks of numbers and 
the impish performance they give with 
just a little urging. Number puzzles 
and number games are included in a dis- 
cussion which covers numerology an- 
cient and moderh, sacred and profane, 
all the way from ancient Greece to 
Hollywood, the stock market, and the 
broadcasting station. It reveals how the 
thing is done. With a little study, ’most 
anyone can become, with the aid of 
Numerology, a good memory, and a 
little aptitude at mental arithmetic, just 
as good a numerologist as the sages of 
old or the swamis of the hour. The 


price is $2.00. 
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“American Universities and Colleges” 


In the December Wilson Bulletin a 
contest was offered “to tell how you 
would spend a $100.00 gift for things 
advertised in this issue.” 

Now $100.00 is a small amount of 
money as library expenditures go; and 
many highly useful things—not only 
books—were advertised in that issue. 

Yet nearly half of all the replies re- 
ceived from librarians all over the coun- 
try, specified a copy of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 


Three New Numbers of the 


This Series of dollar books becomes 
increasingly impressive. Each author 
seems bent upon outstripping his prede- 
cessors in bringing a subject into sharp 
focus and clear outlines in language un- 
derstanded of the people. 


The new ones (all December 1932) 
are: 

Chemistry Triumphant. By William 
J. Hale, who says we are on the thresh- 
old of a new, a chemical era. He views 
history in a chemical perspective, shows 
what it means to agriculture, industry, 
transportation, domestic economy, Ccivi- 
lization at large. He elucidates the prin- 
ciples of a new economic world, an eco- 
nomics founded solidly upon inescapable 
chemical fact. 

The Story of a Billion Years. By 
W. O. Hotchkiss, who says that geology 
(his subject) is an easy science, because 
we gain a very satisfying knowledge of 
things geological merely by having them 
called to our attention. It concerns 
things—hills and valleys and rivers and 
lakes—we are all familiar with. The 
epitome of a billion years may be found 
in a mill-pond. 

Insects: Man’s Chief Competitor. By 
W. P. Flint and C. L. Metcalf. The 
story of the greatest of all wars. We’ve 


Because, no doubt, the work is recog- 
nized as the authentic and authoritative 
reference work on higher education in 
America—“521 college catalogues in 
one”—all but indispensable in a library 
which is being called on, (and what li- 
brary isn’t?) for vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. 

There’s another reason too, perhaps. 
The work, though it runs to 1000 pages, 
took only four of the hundred dollars. 
A bargain as well as a necessity. 


Century of Progress Series 


learned more about insects in the last 
hundred years than ever we knew be- 
fore—we’ve had to. The fight is getting 
stiffer, the competition keener. If ever 
Two-legs loses his domination of the 
earth it will be to Six-Legs, not Four- 
Legs. 

It’s an idea! Whether the Century 
of Progress books are purchased to lend 
to the public or not, they should be pur- 
chased for the purpose of keeping the 
librarians informed—especially those who 
come in contact with the public, that they 
may in turn inform, or, face to face with 
one already informed, be not absolutely 
at a loss. 

Here are others in the Series: 

The Queen of the Sciences. By E. T. 
Bell. (Mathematics) 

The Universe Unfolding. By R. H. 
Baker. (Astronomy) 

Man and Microbes. 
Bayne-Jones. 

Evolution Yesterday and Today. By 
H. H. Newman. 

Animal Life and Social Growth. By 
W. C. Allee. (Natural history) 

The New Necessity. By Charles F. 
Kettering and Allon Orth. 

Our Mineral Civilization. 
Read. 


By Stanhope 


By T. T. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Fesruary 1933 





HE Srtanparp Catatoc Montuty is prepared 
three hundred books a year. 


primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the STtanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Liprarres with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Revizew 


Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTALoc ror Pustic LisRarizs. 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once 


a book. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1932, issue] 





100 Philosophy 


PITKIN, WALTER BOUGHTON. Life begins 
at forty. (Whittlesey house publications) 175p 
$1.50 McGraw 

170 Conduct of life 32-31852 
The thesis of the book is that Americans of 
forty or a little over are the luckiest genera- 
tion in the history of the United States. The 
author maintains that the man or woman of 
forty, instead of being on the shelf as the 
younger generation would have us believe, is 
just beginning to live. From the researches of 
psychologists and biologists of note he attempts 
to prove that there need not be any decline of 
mental powers after forty; that “at forty or 
never, we begin to live our own lives.”’ 
“Walter B. Pitkin, of the faculty of Columbia 
University’s School of Journalism, is known to 
readers as a man who holds his convictions 
sturdily and expresses them without fear or 
favor. In this new book he assails with pro- 
found conviction and picturesque vigor the idea 
that this world is for the young, and that after 
40 life pales and rapidly becomes less useful, 
interesting and pleasurable.”’ 
+N Y Times pl7 N 13 '32 450w 
“It is a book that will make those more than 
forty rejoice in their age, and will make those 
under forty anxious to get there.’’ 
+R of Rs 86:8 N °32 100w 


Springf’d Republican p7e N 6 '32 120w 


300 Social Sciences 


GRAHAM, WARREN C. How to get a job dur- 
ing a depression. 88p $1 Assn. press 
371.425 Applications for positions 
This little book describes methods which have 
been tested at Hartford House branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., New York City, and brought a 
high percentage of favorable results. The au- 
thor considers the business of getting a job as 
a sales campaign, requiring a like preparation 
and attention to detail. 


Booklist 29:62 N ‘32 

‘“‘Here is horse sense on the subject of finding 

work when work is hard to find.’ 
+ Christian Century 49:1306 O 26 '32 150w 
‘In brisk, vigorous, impressive style he ad- 
vises the job hunter as to each detail and tells 
him how to attend to it and how to carry on 
his sales campaign in order to reach the de- 


sired result.’’ 
+N Y Times pl2 O 9 32 120w 


600 Useful Arts 


CADES, HAZEL RAWSON. Good looks for 
girls. 190p $2 Harcourt 
646.7 Beauty, Personal. Girls 32-24849 
Simply written chapters on the care of the 
hair, the skin, exercise, sleep, clothing, the use 
of cosmetics, and other assets of personal at- 
tractiveness. The author shows that good looks 
are largely a matter of good health, cleanliness, 
and careful attention to details of dress. For 
older girls. 





Booklist 29:64 N ‘32 

“A useful and readable little book, giving in 
dignified fashion many practical suggestions 
which make for good taste and health. Though 
the author leans to the side of conservatism in 
such matters as lipstick and rouge, she writes 
with understanding and young readers will not 
feel that she is preaching to them."’ A. 
Eaton 

+ N Y Times pl6 O 9 '32 100w 


800 Literature 


RASCOE, BURTON. Titans of literature; from 


Homer to the present. 496p il $3.75 Putnam 
809 Literature—History and ortticion. Au- 
thors 2-31589 


An informal history of European Feta 
set forth in a series of some thirty essays con- 
taining rather personal and unconventional lit- 
erary criticism of the great writers, their times 
and their contemporaries, from Homer and the 
Greek dramatists to the present. 





+ Books p16 O 30 '32 120w 

‘“‘Mr. Rascoe has written a book of enduring 
value, which stands alone in its combination of 
scholarship with zest, wit and humanness. It 
may be quarreled with easily on many points. 

. But whatever its minor faults, the book has 
life; its air is clean and full of sunlight, not 
cluttered up with the dust of the ages. It is 
incredible that any one could write almost five 
hundred pages about books and authors with- 
out ever becoming bromidic somewhere, and 
this Mr. Rascoe has accomplished.’’ Herschel 
B rickell 

+ — Books p3 N 6 '32 1250w 

+ — Sat R of Lit 9:252 N 19 ’32 1250w 
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WOOLF, VIRGINIA (STEPHEN) (MRS LEON.- 
ARD SIDNEY WOOLF). Second common 
reader. 295p $3 Harcourt [10s 6d Hogarth] 

824 English literature—History and criti- 
cism 32-31590 
Second series of literary essays by the author 
of The Common Reader. Contents: The strange 

Blizabethans; Donne after three _ centuries; 

“The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia’; ‘“‘Rob- 

inson Crusoe”; Dorothy Osborne’s “Letters’’; 

Swift’s “Journal to Stella’; The ‘sentimental 

journey"’; Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son; 


Two parsons—I. James Woodforde, II. John 
Skinner; Dr Burney’s wears party; Jack 
Mytton; De Quincey’s autobiography; Four 


figures—I. Cowper and Lady Austen, II. Beau 
Brummell, ITI. Mary Wollstonecraft, IV. 
Dorothy Wordsworth; William Hazlitt; Ger- 
aldine and Jane; ‘‘Aurora Leigh’’; The niece of 
an earl; George Gisaing: The novels of George 
Meredith; “I am Christina Rossetti’; The novels 
of Thomas Hardy; How should one read a 
book? 





Books pl O 30 "32 1200w 
+ Forum 88:ix D °32 100w 


+ New Statesman and Naton 4:454 O 15 
"82 1300w 


+ N Y Times p2 N 13 °32 1300w 
+ Sat R 154:428 O 22 "32 300w 


“That her gift for purely literary criticism, 
for discerning the qualities of writing, is equal 
to her appreciation of the circumstances in 
which and out of which literature is made, her 
essays in this volume on de Quincey, on 
Thomas Hardy and on Sidney’s Arcadia, are 
enough to show. But her especial power is for 
the recreation of a scene, and it is in the exer- 
cise of this power that she most eee sur- 
passes other critics. Some may equal her in 
the play of fancy, but they lack her knowedge, 
and her love, of fact; some may equal her in 
learning, but they lack her vivifying touch; not 
one has achieved her rare alliance of sense 
with sensibility."" John Sparrow 

+ Spec 149:634 N 4 '32 800w 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p755 O 20 ‘32 


900 History 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. Interpretations, 1931- 
1932; sel. and ed. by Allan Nevins. 361p $2.50 
Macmillan 


973.916 United States—Politics and govern- 


ment. United States—Economic conditions. 
World politics. United States—Forei re- 
lations 32-27273 


From some 200 of Mr Lippmann’'s syndicated 
editorials of the past year Allan Nevins 
selected those having most vital and permanent 
value as a commentary on affairs at home and 
abroad. The articles have been arranged un- 
der a dozen headings and notes have been 
added to explain names and facts. Index. 


Booklist 29:62 N '32 
+ Bookm 75:721 N °'32 600w 


“The quality of the work in this book of in- 
terpretations is of a high standard and fairly 
even. The editor, Mr. Nevins, in his selection 
from Mr. Lippmann’s work chosen ma- 
terial that will, for the most part, stand up this 
year and next year. And what with good edit- 
ing of valuable material we have here in this 
book an interpretation of American politics and 
business which today no intelligent inquirer 
about America can ignore, and which in future 
decades will interest, inform and delight the 
man who would know about these times when 
oe become outworn and archaic.”” W. A. 

rhite 

-+ Books pl O 23 '32 1350w 


Boston Transcript p2 N 12 ‘32 650w 
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“That such fugitive journalism should retain 
so much vigor and point after the lapse of a 
year is testimony enough to its original worth 
Those interested in the economic aspects of 
still pending national and international ques- 
tons will find here as compact and rewarding a 


discussion as is to be had.’’ 
-+ Christian Century 49:1348 N 2 '32 250w 
+ Springf’d Republican pi0 O 21 '32 700w 


B or 92. Biography 


AUSTIN, MRS MARY (HUNTER). Earth hori- 
zon. 381p il $4 Houghton 
B or 92 32-31314 


A long, full autobiography, written for the 
most part in a detached, almost impersonal 
manner and frequently in the third person, 
which yet reveals the intimate, spiritual side 
of this American novelist and mystic, the friend 
of the Indians of the Southwest. 





“Her autobiography has the quality of great- 
ness, because she is a great woman, as well 
as an accomplished writer. It will live as a 
significant contribution to American values. She 
has literally made something of herself, and 
thereby enriched her country; she has joined 
up the pioneer life of action and the reflective 
mode of the artist. No American can read this 
book without gaining from it a sense of direc- 
tion, as well as the pleasure of acquaintance 
with a warm personality and a distinguished 
mind.” Isabel Paterson 

+ Books pl N 6 '32 2300w 

+ Boston Transcript pl N 5 °32 1750w 
+ N Y Times p3 N 13 '32 1250w 

+ Sat R of Lit 9:235 N 12 '32 650w 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN. Goodly heritage. 298p 
il $3 Holt 


B or 92 Maine—Social life and a 
2-27062 
Miss Chase’s goodly heritage was her birth 
and upbringing in a Maine coast town during 
the nineties—a happy, hardy life in a home of 
integrity, governed by a Puritan and cultured 
tradition. 


Booklist 29:42 O °32 


_ “Written with gayety, wit, and observation, 
in an admirable literary style, to which the au- 
thor’s love of the classics has manifestly con- 
tributed, it is an engrossing and, at times, 
amazing narrative of the life in what still re- 
mained in many respects a pioneer community 
up to a quarter century ago.’’ Arthur Train 

+ Sat R of Lit 9:204 O 29 "32 1300w 

“Taken as a whole, “The Goodly Heritage’ 

will furnish relaxation and enjoyment, es- 
pecially to native New Englanders.”’ 

-+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 20 °32 


FLYNN, JOHN THOMAS. God's gold; the story 


of Rockefeller and his times. 520p il $3.50 
Harcourt 
B or 92 Rockefeller, John Davison 32-27263 


In this full-len ys ng d of the elder 
Rockefeller it is the author’s thesis that of all 
the great American fortunes, Rockefeller’s 
“was not only the most honestly acquired but 
was amassed in the building of a great con- 
structive producing business and in the de- 
velopment of a new system in industry.’’ Tho 
the manuscript was read by men in Rocke- 
feller’s service, it is not in that sense an au- 
thorized account, but an attempt ‘honestly to 
disengage the character of the subject from 
the features with which both hatred and af- 
fection have invested it and to make a true 
picture of him and the times in which he 
moved.”’ 




















3323 MICHIGAN BLVD..CHICAGO 
Bardine’s How to Become an 


Mapericnm Ge. wt tes $ .50 
Beshore’s Persuasive Speaking... 2.00 
Judy’s Principles of Dog Breeding .. 2.00 
Judy’s “A Soldier’s Diary” ...... 2.00 





We can furnish any book on dogs 
oe i ee 





LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your || | 4 
library staff. This ae ae 
service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 
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TEN YEAR 
INDEX to 

NATURE MAGAZINE 


Thorough utilization of Nature 
Magazine as an invaluable refer- 
ence book is now possible with the 
publication of a complete cross- 
indexed key to all references. In- 
dex includes popular and scientific 
names, book reviews, authors, etc. 
Published in a size and thickness 
of a single issue of Nature Maga- 
zine and ready for binding with the 
last volume. 





SENT, POSTPAID FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 


American Nature Association 
1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 














A Great Book of Southwestern Foikiore 
Legends of the Great Southwest 
BY HARRY (rexas Traits) WILLIAMS 
284 Pages — Cloth — Illustrated $2.50 


5 Day Money-Back Guarantee 


NAYLOR PRINTING COMPANY, Publishers 
918 N. St. Marys St. San Antonio, Texas 
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148 WEST 23rd STREET 
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“Mr. Flynn shows Mr. Rockefeller as the true 
revolutionary—cold, pitiless and constructive. . . 
This whole point of view Mr. Flynn argues con- 
vincingly. e only difficulty is that his Rocke- 
feller is entirely a creature of his age without 
any personal predispositions. What was in Mr. 
Rockefeller’s personal psychology. molded in 
childhood and early youth, which made him the 
man he became?... Yet Mr. Flynn has most 
admirably written in the story of John D. 
Rockefeller the significant history of the com- 
ing-of-age of American industry, and revealed 
him as a man greater than either his apologists 
or his critics had suspected. Mr. Flynn's style 
is not always worthy of his substance; but he 
has cut through the wrappings and caught the 
essential character of a great revolutionary 
American. And that makes ‘God’s Gold’ one of 
the really important books of 1932.’’ Benjamin 
Stolberg 
+ — Books pl O 2 '32 1550w 

N Y Times p3 O 16 '32 1550w 
+ — New Repub 72:238 O 12 °32 1700w 


+ — Springf’d Republican p7e O 2 '32 1500w 


NEVINS, ALLAN. Grover Cleveland; a study 
in courage. (Am. political leaders) 832p il 
$5 Dodd 

B or 92 Cleveland, Grover 32-29365 
Valuable material not available to earlier bi- 
ographers has been at the author’s disposal for 
the fullest life of Grover Cleveland yet written 
and a finely perceptive study of this man of 
iron fortitude who “left to subsequent genera- 
tions an example of the courage that never 
yields an inch in the cause of truth.’’ Bibliog- 
raphy. Index. 


+ Atlantic Bookshelf D °32 480w 
“Mr. Nevins has done decidedly better than 

his precursors. From his bulky volume a new 
Cleveland emerges, who is neither all saint nor 
all sinner. He is absolved completely of having 
been ‘a great intellectual force,’ but discovered 
to have been ‘a strong man of character’ who 
by that right ‘will live in history.’ . . Mr. 
Nevins has written a notable biography of a 
man none too easy to understand, if for no 
other reason than his simplicity. He has re- 
mained remarkably objective in the handling of 
personalites. He has proved that the ‘dull ‘80s’ 
may be made intensely interesting. He has 
contributed to a better understanding of those 
complex days when the West was making its 
last protest against the onward rush of a new 
day of industry and cities and complex fi- 
nances.’’ Avery Craven 

+ Books p3 O 23 ‘32 1150w 

Forum 88:vi D '32 480w 
+ New Repub 73:25 N 16 °'32 850w 
+N Y Tmes pl O 16 '32 1850w 
R of Rs 86:6 N ‘32 200w 


+ Sat R of Lit 9:185 O 22 °32 1750w 


Fiction 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN. Flowering wilderness. 
320p $2.50 Scribner [7s 6d Heinemann] 


Dinny Cherrell continues the heroine in this 
sequel to Maid in Waiting. Dinny and Wilfrid 
Desert, a young poet just back from the East, 
fall in love at first sight. But their happiness 
is short-lived. A meddlesome and gossipy trav- 
eler shakes English club and society circles by 
spreading the rumor that Wilfrid had accepted 
Mohammedanism at the point of the pistol to 
escape death at the hands of Arab fanatics. 
Because of this-outrage to the code of honor of 
the British ruling s, who see English pres- 
tige in the Hast-endangered by his act, the 
sensitive poet, \ost zed and tortured by pride, 
becomes in truth a coward, and disappears, 
leaving the still loyal Dinny with no solace but 
her memories. 
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— + Atlantic Bookshelf D '32 300w 

“Mr. Galsworthy always writes with gentle- 
ness and grace and sympathy. One must be 
both captious and narrow to fail to derive 
pleasure from these qualities, which are 
peculiarly in evidence in the portrait of Dinny 
in love.”’ Isabel Paterson 

+ Books p3 N 13 °32 1000w 
Boston Transcript p2 N 19 °'32 1300w 

“Americans will be surprised to learn that the 
fact of a skeptical Englishman’s accepting Is- 
lam in Arabia at the point of a pistol could 
create so much indignation in England against 
the apostate. The whole story hinges upon 
that. Not very convincing ‘on this side,’ but 
Galsworthy ought to know. But Galsworthy’s 
greatness as a novelist is sufficient to enable 
him to write a story around even the im- 
probable hypothesis that this one turns upon.”’ 
+ Christian Century 49:1443 N 23 '32 130w 

Forum 88:ix D ’32 160w 


+ New Statesman and Nation 4:sup592 N 
12 '32 350w 
+ N Y Times p5 N 13 '32 1300w 
Sat R 154:480 N 5 °'32 800w 
+ — Spec 149:672 N 1 °'32 650w 
— Springf’d Republican p7e N 20 '32 420w 
“To many readers the description of Dinny’s 
suffering will seem too long and elaborate; and 
the author who could write the scene of the 
grotesque scuffle between Wilfrid and his chief 
accuser should never think it necessary to strain 


after smart talk or to tangle himself up in 
words as he sometimes does. But he must be a 
fastidious reader indeed who is not deeply 


sorry for both the lovers and anxious to know 
what happened afterwards.” 
Times [London] Lit Sup p810 N 3 ‘32 


LEHMANN, ROSAMOND (MRS WOGAN 
PHILIPPS). Invitation to the waltz. 309p $2 
Holt 

32-30640 
The heroine of this study of youth's tragi- 
comedies is a girl awakening, on the first page, 
to her seventeenth birthday with a much- 
anticipated dance just one week away. Most 
of the book is occupied with the preparations 
for that important event, with the evening it- 
self, and the emotions it roused in Olivia's 
young heart. 


+ Bookm 75:639 O '32 220w 
+ Books p5 O 30 '32 600w 
“Invitation to the Waltz is a _ thoroughly 
charming book—slight, but full of sensitive ob- 
servation and humor.”’ 
+ Forum 88:x D °32 120w 
+ New Statesman and Nation 4:454 O 15 
"32 350w 
+N Y Times p6 O 30 '32 650w 
+ Sat R 154:426 O 22 '32 130w 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:219 N 5 ‘32 550w 
“In Invitation to the Waltz art and theme 
are happily married, and the result is a de- 
light. . . Miss Lehmann has not only captured 
adolescence perfectly, but gives us a number 
of portraits, full of life and charm, touched 
in with the lightest and most precise of 
strokes. The book is slight, short, and, within 
its narrow limits, very near perfection.’’ L. A. 


G. ompes 
+ Spec 149:556 O 22 '32 230w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 13 ‘32 480w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p712 O 6 ‘32 


Children’s Books 


FIELD, RACHEL LYMAN. 
239p il $1.75 Macmillan 





Hawks. 
32-29901 


Hepatica Hawks at fifteen was six feet four 
and a quarter inches tall. She was the daugh- 
ter of “Hallelujah Hawks, the human Pike's 


Hepatica 























WILSON 


Peak,’’ who was eight feet four inches in 
height, and they travelled with Joshua Pol- 
lock’s Freaks and Fandangos. In the troup 
there was also the midget, Titania Tripp, called 
T. T., who was Hepatica’s staunch friend, for 
whom Hepatica sang behind the scenes when 
T. T.’s asthma was bad. One day when Hepati- 
ca was singing for the midget a musician heard 
her, realized the possibilities of her voice, and 
before long the way to an operatic career was 
opened for her. The time of this thoroly fine 
book for older girls is the 1890's. 





“It is perhaps the most significant tribute 
one can pay to Miss Field's art to say that in 
reading the book one completely forgets the 
abnormal size of Hepatica Hawks and the giant 
father whose relationship is so sympathetically 
set forth. One becomes entirely absorbed in a 
very human story. A good deal of careful re- 
search must have gone into the writing of this 
book, and its subject has evidently been long 
meditated. The wider appeal to the intelligence 
and the sympathies of girls is clearly felt. I 
predict long life for Hepatica Hawks.”’ A. C. 
Moore 

+ Atlantic Bookshelf N '32 180w 


-+ Books p10 N 13 '32 550w 
+ N Y Times p9 N 13 '32 350w 


MEIGS, CORNELIA LYNDE. Swift rivers. 234p 
il $2 Little 


32-27002 

Chris Dahlberg, the hero of this story for 
older boys, lived on Goose Wing River in Min- 
nesota, in 1835, when that region was populated 


only by a scattered colony of Swedish farmers. 
When Chris realized that the only resource 
which his much loved grandfather possessed 
was his vast timber tract, the boy determined 
to float logs down the river to the St Louis 
market, hundreds of miles away. The main 
action of the story is concerned with this trip 
and its successful outcome. 

“The Louisiana Purchase bears a part in a 
story written out of that sure knowledge of 
historical background and with the beauty of 
style for which Miss Meigs is distinguished.” 
A. C. Moore 
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+ Atlantic Bookshelf N °32 80w 
Booklist 29:48 O °32 


+ Books p9 O 23 °32 600w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pi4 O 1 ‘32 
+ N Y Times p9 N 13 '32 220w 


Sat R of Lit 9:254 N 19 °32 150w 
RICHARDS, MRS LAURA ELIZABETH 
(HOWE). Tirra lirra; rhymes old and new; 


foreword by May Lamberton Becker. 
$2.50 Little 
811 32-24804 
These nonsense verses for children, part of 
which were written many years ago, and some 
very recently, contain many old favorites like: 
The owl and the eel and the warming pan; 
Little John Bottlejohn; and Bing, the dingo and 
the fatal flamingo. In her foreword Mrs Becker 
tells how an inquiry to the Readers’ Guide in 
the Saturday Review of Literature about the 
frog who lived on the banks of Lake Okeefino- 
kee really led to the making of the book. 


194p il 





““Tirra Lirra’ is the most delightful book 
that I have read in many years, and its tricksy 
versification and perfect scansion and rhyme 
make it a masterpiece of artistry and a happy 
book to have in the house. Though originally 
intended for children, like the greatest of ju- 
venilia this book is as much or even more en- 
joyed by grown-ups.’’ Carolyn Wells 

+ Books p9 O 9 '32 550w 
Boston Transcript p2 O 15 '32 280w 


“It is an event of note in the world of chil- 
dren’s books to find poems written, some of 
them in 1881, as fresh and appealing to children 
today as then. Some of the poems are new, but 
only from memory of the contents of the older 
volumes could the reader tell which are re- 
printed, for the new ones are as fresh and 
lively, as perfect in versification and rhythm as 
the earlier ones. It seems ungrateful to say it, 
but one feels the volume is worthy of a more 
distinguished format and _ illustrations. For 
readers from 6 to 60."" A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times p13 O 23 '32 250w 


Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp Catatoc MonTuty is cumulative and begins -with the September 1932 


issue. The mont, when the 


B for biography; F 


Acheson. Password to Paris (S °32) 
Adams, K. Blackthorn (S °32) 
Adams, J. T. March of democracy (Ja '33) be 


Allen. Adventurous Americans (S '32) 

Atherton. Adventures of a novelist (S 32) . 
Austin. Earth horizon (F °'33) ............ B 
Baker and Baker. Peacock eggs (O '32) .... J 
Barton. He upset the a ke 200 
Beals. Banana gold (O °32) ...........+.-- 910 
Becker. Under cay, re ™ xeekbia< cam F 
Beebe. Nonsuch (S °'32) . . 500 
Benson. Charlotte Bronte (N a petty B 


¥ 

Bent. Justice Oliver Wendell ae (S '32) 
Bentley. Inheritance (D °32).............. F 
Bowers. Beveridge and the progressive era 

SE. Gu deem ies 644400%60 6 ababbs 00.6008 
Bradford. Saints ‘and sinners (‘is ’ 
Brenner. Your Mexican holiday ene 732) 
Bridge. Peking picnic (D °32) ......... 
Brill and Youtz. Your child and his parents , 


TED oo6 ktndded cabewsesob es tWék eevee 00 
Brooks. Life of Emerson | 2 B 
Buchan. Sir Walter seoned » "82) aa a . B 
Buck. Sons (Ja °33) -e , 
Cades. Good looks for girls Rey *33) . 600 
Campbell. Sitting Bull (Ja °33) ..... . 900 
Cather. Obscure destinies “(N - A +e 
Chapman. Pony express (O °82) ........ . 300 


book was run is given in each entry. 
for fiction; J for children’s books. 


The following letters are used: 


Chase, M. Goodly peritase (F '33) 
Chase, 8S. Now deal (D 
Collins and Riley. Art m .. BEE (D '32) 700 


Daglish. How to see plants (Ja '33)....... J 


Daniel. Shuttle and sword (D ‘'32) ........ 
Deland. peepee: = daughter (S ‘'32) 


SORE OORT OEE EEE EEE HE EEE HEHE 


. What every woman should 
know about an automobile (Ja '33)...... 


Felt and Rankin. Insects and diseases of 


ornamental trees and shrubs @ "32) .. 600 
Field. Hepatica eg gs A J 
Finger. ‘oot-loose in the West. (S 32) .. 910 
waymm, God's Cie Cee Kasscccencvescss B 
Follett. Magic portholes (N '32) ....... J 
Fosdick. As I see religion (O °32) ........ 200 
Gall and Crew. Wagtail (Ja '33) .......... J 


Galsworthy. Flowering wilderness (F ’33) F 
Gardner. Understanding the arts (Ja '33) 
ere rn Pe) FURS eae 700 
Garland. Youngest of the family (N °32) .. 600 
Gilkey. Managing one’s self (Ja '33)...... 100 
Glasgow. Sheltered life (D ’32) .............. F 
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Graham. How to get a job during a de- 
pression (F °33) 

Mosver, Simple lessons in human anatomy 

( "GED. caccccacadtoses dnnedacerpasdenes ceice 


Hedin. Across the Gobi desert (O '32) .... 910 
Hottes. Book of trees (O °32) ............ 600 
Jones. Christ of the Mount (S °32) ...... 200 
Lattimore. Manchuria (O '32) .............. 900 
Laughlin. So you’re going to Ireland and 
Me eo 6 ae dee ce ei a Paw ics ones 64 910 
Lawes. Twenty thousand years in Sing Sing 
See TE acne hte be a an ine « teh e Rene we'd eae 300 
Le Cron and McElroy. How to be a club- 
WORE: Cie UE den dcie cee ceddseececcsescane 300 
Lehmann. Invitation of the waltz (F °33) F 
Lent. Clear track ahead! (S °32) ......... J 
Lewisohn. Expression in America (S °32) on 
Lippmann. mntereretetions, 1931-1932 (F °33) 900 
Lippmann and Croggs United States in 
WOEK. GEHRIG (EBSD «0 occ visecccnccccoece 300 
Lucas. Reading, writing and remembering 
Cae’ EE \ ee dnakie eh elaaebced Rereeeeee «Kaka 02 B 
McFee. How our government is run (D '32) J 


Marble. Nobel prize winners in literature, 
1901-1931 (O °32) 
Marie, grand duchess of Russia. Princess in 
exile (Ja °33) 
Marshak. Black on white (N '32) .... ae 
Meigs. Swift rivers (F ‘33) 
Moon and Moon. Book of Nah-wee (Ja '33) 
Moore. Listening to music (O '32) 
Morrow. Beyond the blue Sierra (Ja '33).. 
Morton. In search of Wales (Ja ‘'33) 
Nevins. Grover Cleveland (F °33) 
a and Hall. Mutiny on the Bounty 
Ce ie SEDER beta de ake blebesadcsccess 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 
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a ae Business opportunities for women 


O’ Hara. 


CEH RHR E HEHEHE HHH OHHH 


ing watercolor behave (O ’32) .. 700 


Parkman. High adventurers (O '32) ........ J 
Parrish. Loads of love (O 32) ............5- F 
Pest) and Johnson. Wings over Holland (D P 
Phillips. Stamp collecting (D 82) Taeetaaae 300 
Pitkin. Life begins at forty (F °33) ........ 100 
Poole. Nurses on horseback Ca ae 
Rascoe. Titans of literature (F ‘'33) ...... 800 
Rasmussen. Wagle’s gift (O ‘'32) .......... J 


Raushenbush. Power fight (N ‘'32) ........ 300 


The Month at Random 


(Continued from p. 388) 


“As a very small school library admin- 
istrator, I wish to tell you how much I 
appreciate the helps which we are getting 
free,” writes Mabel Howard, librarian of 
The Eustis (Florida) Public Schools. 
“The BuLietin which comes every 
month is a great source of practical helps 
and of inspiration. Many people never 
realize the disheartening task of trying to 
give effective library service when the 
library has no funds on which to draw. 
Am deeply grateful for all the help that 
your company has rendered in the past 
and feel that you are a true friend to 
school librarians.” 


Thank you, Miss Howard. 


Richards. Tirra lirra (F '33) ........... J 
Rosman. Benefits received (N ‘'32) F 
Ross. South of zero (S °32) ...........-.++- J 
Salter. Recovery (© °BB) ..cc.cccccccscccces 300 
Sinclair. American outpost (O ‘'32) .. ie 
Skinner. Our changing theatre (O °'32) .... 700 
Sokolsky. Tinder box of Asia (D °32) .... 910 
Thane. Tudor wench (Ja °'33) ............ B 
Thom. Normal youth and its everyday prob- 

i Oe “Ms sae cea eenmethhieséeesccncepe 100 
Thomas, B. Arabia felix (S '32) ...... .. 910 
Thomas, N. M. As I see it (N °32) ........ 300 
Waldman. Omnibus book of travellers’ tales 

Pt pau h hevkded cee ead ab be ob ccccvecetes 10 
Weitenkampf. Quest of the print (O '32) .. 700 
White, S. BE. Long rifle (O °32) .......... F 
White, W. C. Made in Russia (Ja '83) ; J 
Wilhelm. Book of metals (N °32) .......... 600 
Woodward and Rose. Primer of money 

SE ate ss cau d's ngss 9 ev 0 bas Maen 
Woolf. Second common reader (F °33) .... 800 
Wylie. Collected poems (O °32) ............ 800 

; 

The problem of presenting the signifi 
cant facts from one’s annual report in 
readable form for the eyes of the public 
has been nicely solved by the Los 
Angeles Public Library in a leaflet of 
“High Lights.” Under one of the head 
ings—What Use Did Los Angeles Make 


of the City Library?—the library re 
ports that 


Thirty out of every 100 residents had li 
brary cards 

The average card-holder borrowed 32 books 

Men and women read 9,276,044 books 

City officials and employees borrowed 14,640 
books and sought information on admin 
istrative and economic problems from th: 
Municipal Reference Department of th 
Library. 




















BUSY LIBRARIANS 


Turn to this reliable source for child welfare help 


I turn to it constantly for information on such problems as: 
“Jealousy among children;” “Sex education;” “What shall ten- 
year-old Sarah read;” “How shall the two-year-old be clothed ;” 
“What part shell father have in child-training;” “What shall the 
family eat in warm weather.” : 


ELten F. CHAMBERLAYNE, Librarian 
Shrewsbury Public Library, Shrewsbury, Mass. 


Librarians must know the answer to scores of questions about the rearing of 
children which come up every day from interested parents, teachers, preachers, 
women’s clubs members and students. A complete file of 


The Parents’ Magazine 


can be relied upon to answer most 
of these questions quickly and con- 
clusively as you will agree if you 
examine our five year subject in- 
dex, now offered for only 10 cents 
a copy. The authoritative articles 
in this magazine are always fully 
indexed in Wilson’s Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 


Whenever anyone consults you 
about child problems be sure to 
tell them what you know about The 
Parents’ Magazine, the foremost 
publication in this field with a 
circulation of over 300,000 families. 


THE 5 YEAR INDEX 


Nearly 1000 articles on every child rearing 
problem are indexed and classified so that you 
can locate quickly, authoritative opinion and 
comment upon Baby Care, Behavior, Discipline, 
Food Habits, Obedience, in 
fact every general topic from 
INDEX adolescence to vocational 





. 2.00 A YEAR to Assherisatioe Article on training. This index covers 


EVERY the last five years and the 
CHILD REARING 


publishers can supply most of 
the back issues at regular 
price, 25c a copy. 
An unbroken file of this 
magazine becomes more valu- 
able each year. Be sure to 
provide enough copies to an- 
swer fully any question about 
child rearing. 


PROBLEM 
Add to your magazine list at $1.75 


The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
114 East 32nd St. New York 
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The Publishers’ Post 








Don’t do the forthcom- 
ing Minton, Balch book 
Number Thirty-Si ix the in- 
justice of presuming that 
it has any reference to 
the perfect anatomical di- 





pret ao the "WILDERS 





which usually comprise 
one copy of everything the 
firm has done. 


If Mr. 
peared so quickly 
we sent in our card the 


Holt hadn’t ap- 
when 


mensions. It hasn’t, as 

any Southern Librarian ~ Join the Ranks of Femous Literary Famities other day, we might have 
will tell you, especially sold’ ourselves a whole 
those who live on the group of Whittlesey 


“main line” of the South- 
ern Railway. 

We haven’t read _ the 
book yet, but from reports 
we imagine that it is done 
just as if it were possible 
for Train #36 to novel- 
ize its observations while 
traveling from New Or- 
leans to Washington daily 
for the past thirty-five 
years or more. 

One thing is certain, 





* >» writes the season's most appealing novel ~ 


House and McGraw-Hill 
books. This is the same 
Mr. Guy Holt who made 
such a fervid plea for co- 
operation with libraries at 
the recent annual meeting 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers. 
The books were so timely 
in connection with our 
own little pet worries and 
some that we have no- 
ticed in friends. While 
there, we tried to formu- 





nobody is better qualified 
to write of these scenes 
than Gerald W. Johnson, 
Thomasville, North Caro- 
lina’s generous contribu- 
tion to contemporary liter- 
ature. Train #36 is doubtless among one 
of Gerald Johnson’s earliest recollections 
as it is ours. Even now, our mother’s cook 
depends on its whistle as a signal to set the 
table for luncheon. 

And here is a coincidence. A book man who 
is as well known to librarians and booksellers 
of the South as Train #36 is to railroad 
men is J. L. (Jim) Nerney, the new Sales 
Manager for the firms of Minton, Balch and 
Company and G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Jim can call off the names of Southern li- 
brarians as fast and as accurately as the 
familiar announcement “All a-boad- South- 
ern Train #36- Goin’ Nawth- Atlanta- 
Greenville- Spartanburg- Gastonia- Charlotte- 
Salisbury- Greensboro- Danville- Lynchburg- 
Charlottesville- Wash-shing-ton- all a-boad.” 


Every time a new article appears in the series 
of biographical sketches of publishers now 
running in the Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of College Book Stores (you should 
read the nice one about us) a great yearning 
comes over us to have all librarians with us 
as we visit various publishers. Their recep- 
tiorr rooms are among the few places where 
waits never seem tedious and they, them- 
selves, are even more interesting. 

The constant stream of authors, illustrators, 
binders, advertisers and others about whom 
one can only surmise is enough to keep one’s 
thots occupied, not to speak of the books, 
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Mother and Four 


Poster OFrrerep By 
COWARD McCANN, 


late a good definition to 
distinguish a “Trade 
Book” as published by 
Whittlesey House from a 
“Text or technical” book 
as published by McGrawHill Book Company 


INC. 


It seems that “Trade Books” are journalistic 
treatments of serious subjects—no less au- 
thentic because of their sugar coating but far 
more readable. Present conditions have 
speeded the popularity of books of this kind 
Publishers’ lists which contain this type of 
book deserve especial attention just now— 
Harper's, for instance, whose department of 
business books is under the capable direction 
of Mr. Ordway Tead. Greenburg, Inc., has 
an up and coming list and there are others 
that should be sought out and studied in the 
light of present needs of library patrons. 


Four famous literary families—the Gibbs, 
the Sitwells, the Greens and now the Wilders 
—are shown on the poster reproduced her: 
which Coward-McCann has prepared. For 
ten cents in stamps or coin to cover postage 
it will be sent to librarians. Address the 
publishers at 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Incidentally, Isabel Wilder, author of Mother 
and Four is herself a librarian in the Depart- 
ment of Drama, Yale University. 


Here is a suggestion that was made to us 
in one publisher’s office. It has its possibil- 
ities. Prepare and display a poster listing 
new books that the library really needs but 
cannot afford to buy. In a note, ask patrons 
who buy such books to donate them to the 

















Ever 
Increasing 











because of a_ policy 
which provides for quantity 
production of highest quality 
Library Supplies and Furni- 
ture, we have, over a period 
of 36 years, gained the con- 
fidence of an ever increasing 


number of customers. 


Before you order supplies or 
furniture for the School Li- 


brary, consider our offerings. 
t 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


SYRACUSE STOCKTON 
N. Y. Calif. 





Henry Cowell, brilliant young 
modernist, persuaded his usually 
inarticulate fellow-composers to 
set down their own opinions of 
their art and of each other. 
The resulting volume, American 
Composers on American Music, 
will appear April 4 ($3.00). It 
is the first book on modern 
music—its technic, purposes, 
lines of development, and its 
creators—to be written by those 
creators themselves. For that 


| reason it is authoritative—and 














extraordinarily interesting to 
anyone whose knowledge of 
music goes beyond piano-lessons- 
at-the-age-of-ten. Cowell's edi- 
torship gives unity and coher- 
ence to the work; his fellow 
authors supply plenty of empha- 
sis. Stanford University Press, 
publishers. 


























The Distinguishing Mark 
of a Well-Equipped Library 


A person prominent in 
public librar work 
says the i 
Webster is “the 
most efficient as- 
sistant in our 
work of all our 

tools.” Univer- 

sally accepted 

and used in 

courts, colleges, 
schools, and 
among government 
officials. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Its encyclopedic information makes it 
a general question-answerer on all sub- 
jects. 2,700 pages, 452,000 entries, includ- 
ing thousands of new words; 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries, 32,000 wl ys 
subjects; 100 valuable tables, 6, ilfus- 





trations. Get the Best. Write for free 
specimen pages, mention the Wilson 
Bulletin, to 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 











springfield Massachusetts 
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library after they have been read. Better 
still, suggest to patrons who wish to read 
any book on the list that they donate to the 
library the actual cost of the book with the 
understanding that it will be reserved for 
the donor’s use first and then become prop- 
erty of the library. This is a form of com- 
munity service in which many patrons would 
enjoy participating. 


A similar idea may be used to obtain 
wanted magazines. In fact, we prepared a 
nice poster for this purpose to be distributed 
as a part of the Readers’ Guide but the postal 
authorities ruled that it violated some regu- 
lation governing the second class mailing 
privileges under which the Guide is mailed. 


Coward, McCann, Inc. have acquired all 
books heretofore published by Brentano’s ex- 
cept the books of George Bernard Shaw which 
have been transferred to Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. Brentano activities will hereafter be 
confined to bookselling which have been the 
firm’s major activities for many years. 


If you have a copy of A Yankee in Pata- 
gonia by Robert and Katharine Barrett in 
the library you should write the Library De- 
partment of Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston, for a free copy of an 
introduction to the book by Carl Stottsberg 
to be pasted in the front of the book. 


The Official Program for the Inauguration 
Ceremonies on March 4 has been prepared 
by Ransdell, Incorporated, 810-16 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. from 
which firm copies of regular edition may be 
ordered at 35c each or $2 for deluxe edition. 


For toc each, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, New York offer pamphlet biog- 
raphies of the following authors: Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, Joseph Conrad, Edna Ferber, 
Ellen Glasgow, O. Henry, Aldous Leonard 
Huxley, Rudyard Kipling, Selma Lagerléf, 
William McFee, Grace S. Richmond, Ernest 
Thomson Seton, Frank Arthur Swinnerton, 
Booth Tarkington and Hugh Walpole. 
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Evans Brothers, London, will send free upon 
request a prospectus of the second volume of 
the Yearbook of Education, prepared by Sir 
Percy and a staff of collaborators. While 
emphasis is naturally placed on conditions in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations addi- 
tion value is given to the publication by 
chapters on countries thruout the world. 


The present visit of the old frigate Consti- 
tution to the Pacific Coast suggests that West 
Coast Librarians might like to know that the 
history of this old ship—as well as a chapter 
on its reconstructions in 193I1—is told in The 
Frigate Constitution by Ira N. Hollis. 


Upon request, the New York Times Com- 
pany, Times Square, New York will quote an 
exceptionally low price to libraries for an 
eight-volume set of The American Year Book 
1925-32. 


A Pennsylvania librarian has suggested that 
Long Journey by Elsie Singmaster be brot 
back into print. The publishers would like 
to have opinions from other librarians as to 
the permanent value of this book. If the sug 
gestion is supported they will be glad to re 
issue the book. Write your opinion direct to 
Houghton Mifflin Company (Attention Miss 
Varney), 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setis. 


The H. W. Wilson Company offers the few 
remaining copies of each of the following 
books at 50c the copy, postpaid: 2400 Business 
Books, 456 p., originally $5. and Business 
Books 1920-26, 592p., originally $7.50. Thes 
books, you will recall, were edited by the 
Newark Public Library under supervision of 
the late John Cotton Dana. 


For a free set of four posters showing the 
sixteen current books to be featured in a 
joint advertising campaign in the Saturday 
Evening Post for March 25, April 8, 22, and 
May 6 write to “Books That Are Being 
Talked About,” 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

C. R. B. 














Progress & Poverty, 


written fifty years ago, contains a prophetic description of the present world 
dilemma. It explains the cause of periodical business depressions, and the remedy. 


It is the real answer to “TECHNOCRACY”. 


PROGRESS AND POV- 
ERTY, unabridged, cloth 
library edition, postpaid 


List of books sent on request. 


$9.00 Place PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 
Henry George books 
the 


and other 


upon your shelves, 
increasing demand for a great philosopher's 


to meet 


solution of the enigma of “Scarcity amid Plenty”. 


ROBERT SCHALKENBACH FOUNDATION, 11 Park Place, New York 


( Headquarters for hwy Gay books and aativesnces ) 
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Now Ready 
The New York Money Market 


B. H. BECKHART, editor 





History and analysis to 1932 


i—Origins & Development 
2—Sources & Movements of Funds 
: 3—Uses of Funds 
4—Internal and External Relations 


Complete set, four vols., $16.00 
Single vols., each $5.00 


Description on Request 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

















Indian Tribes of the Southwest 
was written by Mrs. White 
Mountain Smith (Hopi Girl, I 
Married a Ranger) to give ac- 
curate information in readable 
form on the lives, customs, man- 
ners, and arts of such peoples as 
the Hopis, Navajoes, Apaches, 
Zunis, etc. Mrs. Smith knows 
these Indians intimately. To her 
an Indian isn’t a Problem or a 
scientific specimen, but a person. 
Her writing consequently has 
the flavor of reality and the ring 
of authority, both in facts and in 
interpretations. Indian Tribes is 
a grand book for young people 
and for the general reader, as 
well as for the traveler in the 
Southwest. Illustrated by 


George Collins, and published 
in April by Stanford University 
Press at a price of only $1.50. 






mersed. 


A Boon to users of Book Varnish 


Specially designed for Library work. New in idea; 
keeps the shellac or lacquer from spoiling and the 
brush-handle from becoming mussed; ensures the 
bristles being always in proper working condition. 


The HRH 


SHELLACQUER 
JAR 


Made of earthenware, 9//2_ in. 
shelf inside for 
draining the brush. The cover 
has a cross-bar on which the 
brush is hooked allowing the 
bristle-tips to be slightly im- 


high; has a 


Price $9 50 postage extra 


(This does not include brush) 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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Joanna Cannan 


JOANNA CANNAN (in private life 

Mrs. H. J. Pullein-Thompson) was 
born in 1898 at Magdalen Gate House, 
Oxford. Her father was Charles Can- 
nan, secretary to the Delegates of the 
Oxford University Press and Fellow and 
sometime Dean of Trinity. She is a niece 
of Dr. Edwin Cannan, the economist, 
and a cousin of the novelist and play- 
wright Gilbert Cannan. 

Miss Cannan was educated at Wych- 
wood School, Oxford, and in Paris. 
Altho she has written stories and articles 
for some years, her novels, for which 
she is best known, have all been pub- 
lished since she began to raise a family. 
Her husband was formerly a captain in 
the regular army but is now retired and 
in business. Their home is at Wimble- 
don. They keep dogs and have four 
children, one boy and three girls, includ- 
ing twins. The boy, Dennis, is the oldest 
and was born in 1920. He is now en- 
rolled at Eton. Josephine, the second 
child, was born in 1925, and the twins, 
Diana and Christine, in 1926. The twins 
write endless “books”—mostly on the 
theme of cats versus rats—and insist on 
having their manuscripts typed “just like 
mother’s.” 

The Misty Valley was Miss Cannan’s 
first novel. From the first her writing 
has attracted attention for what Rebecca 
West has called her “power to create a 
piteous and lovable character.” Other 
critics have found such divergent quali- 
ties as wit, irony, satire, sympathy, and 
“a delicate malice” in her work. All of 
her novels have been published in Amer- 
ica as well as England, with the excep- 
tion of The Misty Valley and The Lady 
of the Heights. The Simple Pass On 
was issued in the United States as 
Orphan of Mars. Her American “dis- 
covery” took place some years after she 
had become well known in Great Britain. 

Miss Cannan’s novel, /thuriel’s Hour, 
published in the United States in 1932, 
is a character study of a man whose 
arrogant and ruthless ambition to con- 
quer a supposedly unscaleable mountain 
brings tragedy to all associated with him. 
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Incidentally, Miss Cannan’s favorite 
recreation is mountain climbing. Prac 
tically all of her vacations are given to 
the sport. Until the English “holiday-at- 
home” movement began she spent her 
summers on the continent. Her oldest 
child, the boy, Dennis, is also developing 
an enthusiasm for the mountains and 
outdoor activity and has accompanied 
her on her most recent trips. 

Miss Cannan confesses to a dislike for 
games and machinery. Her occupation 
other than writing is “minding the chil- 
dren.” She hopes that she and her hus- 
band may soon be able to move their 
large family to the country. 

Joanna Cannan’s books (with Ameri- 
can publication dates) : 

Wildberry Wine, 1925; Sheila Both-Ways, 
1928; Orphan of Mars, 1929; High Table, 


1931; No Walls of Jasper (mystery novel) 
1931; Ithuriel’s Hour, 1932. 
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Put Your Library on 
a Business Basis 


It’s old fashioned to use the hands for work 
that can be done by machine. In these progres- 
sive days of achievement it is safer and easier 
to trust machinery. It is tiring drudgery to 
work with the hands when there is a machine 
to do it all. Human minds and human brains 
should be employed in your library for important 
advisory requirements while minute trying details 
can be handled by the Dickman Bookcharging 
machine. 


THE DICKMAN CHARGING SYSTEM 


A few reasons why you should make the Dickman 
Bookcharging System permanent in your library so as 
to put it on a modern iness basis: 

1. ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. —Mistakes are impossible 
Saves fully 35% of your book losses which are di- 
rectly traced to transposed figures. 

2. LEGIBILITY—Eliminates arguments as to due 
dates, saving assistant’s time. Avoids ‘‘snags’’ in slip- 
ping. Speeds up general Routine in circulation de- 
partment. 


3. SPEED—One machine, operated by a clerical 







worker, will charge a minimum of 1500 volumes per 
day. 

Write to us for 
WRITE FOR further information 
and we will cheer- 
FREE fully send you our 
- descriptive 

CATALOG booklet. 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
148 W. 23rd Street New York City 








This spring or any spring, the 
book for your travel shelf is 
Yellowstone National Park, by 
Hiram M. Chittenden, called 
“the greatest book on the Yel- 
lowstone ever written” and is- 
sued March 1 in a new edition— 
new plates, new illustrations, 
revised and brought down to 
date by Isabelle T. Storey of the 
National Park Service. Hand it 
to those who are planning to See 
America, whether from an auto, 
a train, or an armchair; also to 
those who like American history. 
It belongs next to “Oh, Ranger,” 
the amusing and authentic guide 
to all the National Parks— 
which, incidentally, is now only 
$1.00. Both books are published 
by Stanford University Press at 
Stanford University, California. 









































McCLURG’S... 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to 
our care. This is made possible by our long years 
of experience in handling the book business of 
Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Univer- 
sities, together with our comprehensive stock 
of books of all American publishing houses. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street - 


Library Department 
Chicago 
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Marie Belloc Lowndes 


A MEMBER of a celebrated literary 
family and sister of Hilaire Belloc, 
the distinguished essayist, satirist, and 
poet, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes acknowledges 
that she has been hard at work writing 
ever since she was sixteen years old. 
She is the only daughter of Louis Belloc, 
French barrister, and Madame Belloc 
(née Bessie Rayner Parks), thru whom 
she is descended from Joseph Priestley, 
the discoverer of oxygen, who was driven 
out of England because he celebrated the 
fall of the Bastille, and found refuge on 
the banks of the Susquehanna. Mrs. 
Lowndes says that she and her brother 
are the only descendants of Dr. Priestley 
in Europe, and adds, “My own grand- 
mother, as a tiny child, was at Dr. Priest- 
ley’s deathbed in his American home.” 
Marie Belloc was born in 1868. 


“Both my brother and I are great 
workers,” she says. “I put this down to 
the fact that we are of French descent, 
and, you know, the French are exceed- 
ingly hard working and industrious. My 
French grandmother translated Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and made Little Eva and 
the sayings of Topsy well known in 
Paris.” 

Marie Belloc’s earliest literary effort 
was a short story called “Pastel,” which 
appeared in the Meynells’ magazine, 
Merrie England, when she was sixteen. 
The scene was the France of two 
hundred years ago, and it was a psychic 
tale built round the pastel portrait of a 
girl. Her first published book was a 
biography, Life and Letters of Charlotte 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, which ap- 
peared when she was twenty-one. It was 
followed five years later by Pages from 
the Journals and Correspondence of Ed- 
mond and Jules de Goncourt, edited in 
collaboration with Miss Shedlock; and 
it was not until five years more had 
passed that her first novel in dialog, The 
Philosophy of a Marquise, was published. 

Explaining the predominance of 
French themes in her early work, Mrs. 
Lowndes explains, “We are half French, 
Hilaire and I, and I often think that I 
am wholly French at heart. Certainly 
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I love to be in France and to write oi 
France.” 

Before her marriage in 1896 to Fred 
eric Sawrey Lowndes of the London 
Times, she did much journalistic work, 
and she believes that journalism is the 
best apprenticeship for the novelist “if 
only because it gives him or her the habit 
of steady application.” 

Mrs. Lowndes preferred historical 
work to fiction, and her earliest novels 
were studies of character. She might 
have returned eventually to history if it 
had not been for The Lodger, published 
in 1913, which became the most famous 
and successful of her books and which 
Edmund Pearson, the.expert on crime. 
has called the best book about murder 
written by any living author. 


Altho The Lodger has sold to date 
over half a million copies, it was re- 
viewed very unfavorably on its appear- 
ance. “It would have been better for 
me,” says Mrs. Lowndes, “if The Lodger 
had been an instantaneous success, for 
that would have established me firmly 
and relieved me of a great deal of 
anxiety at the time; but instead the book 











A New Definitive Biography of 
BENEDICT ARNOLD 


| Son of the Havens 
| by MALCOLM DECKER 


WITH 79 ILLUSTRATIONS 
and a colored frontispiece after Howard Pyle 


| A stout octavo of 534 pages, with notes 
and bibliography. Among the plates are 
hitherto unpublished views of Arnold's 
Major Franks, Arnold's 
| Hazen’s house at St. Johns; 
if the vault in which Arnold is_ buried 
i (recently found); and other rare items. 
Says the London Times: ‘Carefully 
written, lavishly illustrated, this book is 
| a real contribution to our understanding 
if of the most dramatic episodes in Ameri- 
can history."’ 
| The Boston Transcript: “An excellent 
| book, well written, thorough, complete, 
| 


great-grandson; 


aide; Col. 


well-indexed.”’ 


Edition strictly limited to 250 copies, 
printed on deckle edge paper, 
and sold at $7.50 net 


Order direct from 
Baker & Taylor, N. Y., or through your 
own bookseller, or from 


WILLIAM ABBATT 
Publisher of historical books since 1898 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 














KEEP 
UP-TO-DATE 
with the 


WORLD’S ART 
PRICES 


by consulting regularly 
up-to-date copies of 


Art Prices Current 


Price £1.15s. 


Send for full details to the 


ART TRADE PRESS LTD. 


2 Dorset Buildings, E. C. 4 
London, England 


When we read the MS of Mem- 
ories of an Arizona Judge we 
liked it a lot. But we didn’t 
think other people would be in- 
terested outside of Arizona. We 
were wrong. They are. Perhaps 
it’s because, as the Boston Tran- 
script says, Judge Sloan has 
given us “the true stuff of hu- 
manity,” in which “Old Arizona 
is made a living thing.” And the 
New York Times remarks that 
the book is “rich with memories 
of people and events and color- 
ful with anecdotes of the frontier 
days. He writes in an easy, 
rapidly running narrative style 
that has both dignity and humor. 
He... creates in the reader re- 
spect and admiration for the 
people out of whose toils and en- 
durances ... Arizona was born.” 
Stanford University Press, $2.50. 
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The 
American Art Annual’ 


Volume XXIX 


FFICIAL, classified directory 

of art libraries, associations, 
museums, schools, dealers, artists, 
and publications featuring news 
of the arts. Names, addresses 
and descriptive details. Cata- 
logue of works of art sold at 
auction. Review of art events 
in the past year. Names, ad- 
dresses and biographical notes 
on 1400 living American graphic 


artists and craftsmen. 163 obit- 
uaries. 750pp. 8vo. Iilustrated 
tn sepia, 


List price........ $10.00 
(Cash with order) 


Discount to libraries 25% 


The American Federation of Arts 
Barr Building Washington, D. C. 
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‘built’ slowly, creeping up, as it were, 
into such favor that it has been trans- 
lated into many languages, supplied the 
basis of a play in which Henry Ainley 
appeared, and filmed in both silent and 
speaking versions.” The finest tribute to 
the book, according to the author, was 
that of an old servant who wrote to her 
that she must have been “in service” 
herself to have written so intimately of 
a lodging-house. 

A chance conversation with a fellow 
guest at a dinner party was responsible 
for this book, which was destined to set 
a stamp on most of Mrs. Lowndes’ future 
work. “It happened,” recalls the author, 
“that this gentleman mentioned that he 
had known two old people who were 
convinced that Jack the Ripper had spent 
a night at their lodging house. It oc- 
curred to me that it would make a good 
short story; but as usual it was at least 
a year before I put it in that form and 
published it in a now-forgotten magazine. 
Some time afterwards I was asked to 
do a serial for the Daily Telegraph and 
for lack of what seemed to me a suitable 
subject for a serial I suggested expand- 
ing this short story. Much to my satis- 
faction the suggestion was accepted, and 
in its new form The Lodger duly ap- 
peared as a serial and afterwards as a 
book. Most of my long novels have had 
as kernel one of my short stories. I 
never write a story, however slight, 
without knowing all about what happened 
to the people before the opening of the 
story, and what happened to them right 
on to the end of their lives.” 

Today Mrs. Lowndes is usually con- 
sidered solely as a writer of crime 
stories. This she resents. “Altho books 
dealing with crime are now always ex- 
pected of me, I am not, and never have 
been, more interested in crime than 
should be any person of average intel- 
ligence. What I care about as a writer 
is character and sex. . . It is unfortunate 
for me that because, like most ordinary 
people, I am fascinated by the psychology 
of crime as an illustration of character, 


aGkS REMOTER 
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I am classed almost exclusively as a 
writer of mystery stories. As a matter 
of fact, nearly all those tales of mine 
which are called mystery stories are not 
mystery stories at all; I write as does 
the dramatist—that is, I make a point 
of laying all my cards on the table, so 
that the reader nearly always knows 
early in the story who the murderer is 
going to be. . . What has always seemed 
to me of paramount interest in either 
a true or an invented story of murder 
is contained not in the word ‘Who?’ but 
the word ‘Why?” Several of her 
novels are based on actual murder cases. 

Describing Mrs. Lowndes in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, J. Fletcher 
Smith writes: “Consider for a moment 
Whistler’s portrait of his mother. Re- 
member the attitude in general and the 
clasping of hands in particular. Then 
supplant the frail, resigned figure in 
black with a plumper, cheerier, prettier 
little lady smartly accoutred in brown, 
with head erect, pale grey-blue eyes with 
a jolly twinkle, and an ingratiating smile. 
Endow the little lady with considerable 
natural vivacity curbed by even more 
considerable graciousness and_ self- 
possession, and animate the figure with 
a pleasant, well-modulated voice of no 
particular accent but with a queer trill 
in it—and you will have a quite passable 
likeness of Mrs. Marie Belloc Lowndes.” 
Her petite figure and her vivacity re- 
minded the interviewer of a friendly 
small bird upon a window-sill. 

The stories of crime that have won 
Mrs. Lowndes her widest audiences in- 
clude The Uttermost Farthing, 1908; 
The Lodger, 1913; Love and Hatred, 
1917; What Really Happened, 1926; The 
Story of Ivy, 1928; Letty Lynton, 1931. 
An omnibus volume, 1933, entitled 
Novels of Mystery, included The 
Lodger, The Story of Ivy, and What 
Really Happened. Among her novels of 
character are Good Old Anna, 1915; The 
Red Cross Barge, 1916; The Duchess 
Intervenes, 1933. 





